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preface 

This field circular provides basic principles for operations at the 
lower end of the spectrum of conflict as described in TRAD0C Pam 525-44, US 
Army Operational Concept for Low-Intensity Conflict. It is intended for use 
by staffs and commanders charged with duties and responsibilities related to 
these operations, and provides direction for other functional and branch 
publications. 

The principles are directed toward US Army elements and apply in joint 
and combined operations. With appropriate modification, these principles 
can be applied by foreign governments receiving security assistance from the 
United States. 

References herein to activities of terrorist and insurgent organizations 
and to concepts of operations of foreign governments are made for 
illustrative and informational purposes. The presence of the material In 
this circular does not constitute US Army advocacy or approval of practices 
that are prohibited by US law or policies. 

This publication was prepared by the US Army Command and General Staff 
College, Ft Leavenworth, KS; the proponent is HQ TRAD0C. Submit comments or 
recommended changes by 30 January 1987 on DA Form 2028 (Recommended Changes 
to Publications and Blank Forms) to the Commandant, US Army Command and 
General Staff College, ATTN: ATZL-SWJ-CL, Ft Leavenworth, KS 66027-6900 

Unless otherwise stated, whenever the masculine gender Is used, both men 
and women are included. 

This publication reflects the current thought of this agency and 
augments existing doctrine. It is not available through the US Array 
Adjutant General Publications Center. User MACOMs may reproduce and provide 
additional copies to units under their operational control after 
verification with the preparing agency. 




Brigadier General, USA 
Deputy Commandant 
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INTRODUCTION 



Low-intensity conflict (LIC) is a limited politico-military struggle to 
achieve political, military, social, economic, or psychological' objectives. 
It Is often protracted and ranges from diplomatic, economic, and 
psychosocial pressures through terrorism and -insurgency. LIC is generally 
confined to a geographic area and is often characterized by constraints on 
the weaponry, tactics, and the level of violence. LIC involves the actual 
or contemplated use of military capabilities up to, but not Including, 
combat between regular forces. 

Military objectives in low-intensity conflicts are derived from the 
overall strategy. The US Army's mission In LIC can be divided into four 
general categories: foreign internal > defense (FID), terrorism 
counteraction, peacekeeping operations, and contingency operations. FID, 
terrorism counteraction, and peacetime contingency operations can be found 
at all levels of conflict. These general categories are not mutually 
exclusive, but often overlap. As examples, peacekeeping forces must take 
precautions to protect the force from terrorism, and a peacetime contingency 
operation may be executed as a result of a terrorist Incident. 

All LIC missions require continuing emphasis on Intelligence. Prior to 
force commitment, Intelligence must be effectively' collected, processed, and 
focused to support all planning, training, and operational requirements. 
During the execution of operations in LIC, intelligence will prove crucial. 
The LIC threat is more ambiguous than threats in other scenarios as 
guerrillas and terrorists Can blend with the civilian population. 
Intelligence can effectively preclude the use of force or ensure selective 
force application which avoids unnecessary casualties. 

In applying the doctrine presented in this circular, the commander must 
adapt the doctrine to a specific situation within a low- intensity 
environment. For example, the situation In each country faced with an 
insurgency is unique to that country. Therefore, commanders must adapt FID 
operations to the situation and the environment in that country. Likewise, 
commanders must adapt each antiterrorism program, each counterterrorist 
operation, each peacekeeping operation, and each peacetime contingency 
operation to a specific situation within a specific environment. 
Principles, policies, and programs applied successfully in one situation may 
be unsuitable if applied in the same manner in another situation. The 
principles presented provide only a general guide; one must use judgement to 
adapt them to each situation. 

Foreign Internal Defense 

Initially, the US effort will be directed toward assessing the threat to 
the host government and to US interests. The country team, under the 
direction of the chief of the US diplomatic mission, normally an ambassador, 
will assess the situation in-country and recommend what type and magnitude 
US assistance, if any, should be provided. If the host nation requests 
support and US interests are Involved, the US National Command Authorities 
(NCA) may direct the US Army to participate in FID. 
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When an insurgency has been recognized as a challenge to the host 
government's authority, the United States may assist through a security 
assistance program designed to improve the indigenous government ' s 
capability for counterinsurgency operations. Where there is ho US security 
assistance organization (SAO), the United States and host nation nlay agree 
to establish such an organization and to use mobile training teams (MTTs) to 
provide assistance. SAO personnel oan advise and assist on the military 

aspects of internal defense if requested to do so by the host nation and 
approved by the US Government, MTTs may train indigenous forces to better 
prepare them with the skills needed for counterinsurgency operations. 

The host nation, however, is unlikely to request the presence of US 
troops, even in small numbers, unless the threat has reached serious 
proportions* ' When a government under insurgent attack requests foreign 
assistance, the government may become more vulnerable politically and 
psychologically. Also, the US may be unwilling to provide assistance unless 
a serious threat to US interests is indicated. For these reasons, one can 
expect contingency planning and negotiations for assistance to take place, 
but no formal host government request for assistance will be made until the 
level of intensity of insurgent activity reaches a point where the host 
government recognizes a serious threat to its continued existence. 

Should the insurgency escalate to organized guerrilla warfare (insurgent 
war), US assistance efforts would probably be of a higher level. The United 
States could provide equipment, training, and, under some circumstances, 
unit advisors and support for indigenous forces. The US response would 
probably be limited to specially trained security assistance forces, combat 
support, and combat service support elements . A commitment of this size 
would probably exceed a SAO’s capability and require the commander of the 
unified command to establish a command and control headquarters in the host 
nation. 

Should the insurgency continue to escalate to a war of movement, 
expanded US assistance may Include selected and specially tailored US combat 
forces. In this situation, the host government will be expected to provide 
the maximum possible manpower for its combat forces. US forces and 

indigenous forces should operate under the direction of a combined 
headquarters and an overall combined plan. This will be facilitated if US 
support elements and unit advisors or trainers are present with indigenous 
forces when US combat forces are introduced. Normally, US combat forces 
will be under the operational command of a US commander of a Joint task 
force or a subordinate unified command. 

US assistance may be initiated at any level of conflict. It is not 
Intended that a gradual escalation of US commitment from a training effort 
to employing combat forces will necessarily take place. A realistic 
assessment should consider long-term assistance activities and the probable 
duration of US participation. It is possible that US combat forces will 
precede other elements into the host nation, however, this is the exception 
and not the norm. 




i The host nation government and US representatives will oontinue to 
assess the threat and to negotiate the level of US assistanoe. Even before 
US participation begins, planning should prepare for eventual withdrawal. 
United States withdrawal should be phased in conjunction with an increase in 
host nation capabilities, possible added support from other nations, or a 
decrease in the- threat . :• ... ■* .■ ^ :■ 

Military operations against insurgent forces should be only a part of 
the fight to prevent defeat of the host government.. Environmental 
conditions in many third world countries provide a fertile breeding ground 
for insurgency; they are a part of the threat and must be addressed by any 
government that seriously attempts to prevent or defeat an insurgency. FID 
is part of an overall effort of internal defense and internal development. 
Because of the complex nature of insurgency, this circular plaoes 
significant emphasis on FID. 

Terrorism Counteraction 

The Army's primary role in terrorism counteraction lies in protecting 
its personnel, units, and facilities from terrorist acts and, when directed 
by higher authorities, providing specially trained personnel to respond to 
terrorist incidents. Sound intelligence and a high level of individual 
awareness are essential elements of a successful terrorism counteraction 
effort . 

The Army's antiterrorism effort is based on the need to develop an 
attitude towards security (force protection) that will serve under 
conditions of peace, mobilization, and war. Force protection Includes 
individual, unit, and installation efforts based upon a continuous 
appreciation of the terrorist threat and development of a security posture 
in response to that threat. 

The essence of force protection is to make Army personnel and physical 
assets less vulnerable to terrorist acts. This is done by reducing access 
to likely targets, and by using physical security measures and personal 
protection, thereby elevating the risks to an individual or group who might 
attempt to attack Army personnel or facilities. 

Peacekeeping Operations 

Peacekeeping forces temporarily provide the conditions of security that 
permit the search for stability and a political solution to either an 
international or an Internal conflict. In peacekeeping operations it is 
essential that the peacekeeping force act as an impartial obstacle to 
conflict . 

The mission and authority of forces used in peacekeeping or peacemaking 
must be clearly stated. If the mission is to prevent the outbreak of 
fighting between the disputing parties, then the military forces must have 
adequate authority and sufficient strength to do that. 




Peacekeeping forces af’e ideally composed of International .contingents 
that are established by agreement of the disputing parties. In some 
circumstances, as in the case of a need to react quickly to prevent 
widespread bloodshed, the United States may undertake operations to restore 
order and enforce the peace. These latter operations, undertaken without 
the consent of one or more of the belligerents, are often called peacemaking 
operations. 

Peacetime Contingency Operations 

US forces may be ealled upon to resolve situations that, although short 
of conflict between conventional forces, involve US security for 
intelligence missions, raids, rescue missions, or other limited uses of 
force. For example, US forces may be required to evacuate US citizens 
endangered in a foreign country. This can happen when the security 
situation has deteriorated to a point where a host government cannot or will 
not fulfill its responsibility for the safety of US nationals. 

Although conventional forces may perform such missions, these operations 
often call for exceptional combat skills and varying types of specialized 
training. Contingency operations are conducted across the spectrum of 
conflict; however, when performed in a low-intensity conflict, the 
requirement to deal with political or other nonmilitary aspects of the 
operation significantly increases. 
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PART ONE 
Foreign Internal Defense 



CHAPTER 1 
The Environment 

This chapter outlines characteristics common to many developing 
nations. It identifies social, political, economic, and psychological 
factors that may contribute to political Instability and lead to internal 
confliot. It discusses the vulnerabilities and environmental conditions 
that outside governments or Insurgents may attempt to take advantage of for 
their own purposes. It is in this setting that the US Army is most likely 
to be committed to FID. 

In society, change is always taking place. Some may want change while 
others may try to prevent it. Change may be violent or nonviolent. 
Although dealing effectively with the forces of change has always been a 
problem, today change comes more quickly, making the problem more complex. 

Many developing nations are experiencing rapid economic and political 
change with limited or underdeveloped human and material resources and very 
limited modern technological knowledge. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 

Each developing nation is unique. Each has its own history, culture, 
and goals combined in a way that produces problems different from those in 
any other nation. Although each nation is unique, certain conditions are 
common among developing nations. 

Developing nations are those that are progressing beyond traditional 
societies and that are experiencing economic, social, military, political, 
technological, and psychological change. This change is normally 
characterized as modernization, growth, and national development. The 
national power of a developing nation Is generally on the rise, but is far 
below that of a developed industrial nation. 

Through this change, developing nations are discarding the traditions, 
values, institutions, and perceptions of a traditional society and replacing 
them with evolving new ones. This often results in anxiety and frustration, 
which may create tension and disorder. Dissatisfied and ambitious 
individuals and organizations may attempt to take advantage of these 
conditions, seeking to gain power through peaceful or violent means. 

Developing nations often lack a united population. Various groups 
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within these nations tend to be isolated} in some oases groups straddle 
international boundaries, and often relate to government only in local 
terms. Centuries of rural living or tribal dominance have established 
definite patterns arid values. Changes in the economic and political 
situation disrupt these established patterns and values and can produce 
tension. Some may resist change which they see as threatening their 
traditional tribal, religious, or ethnic ways. A traditional elite 
unwilling to surrender or share power; a small, poorly developed middle 
class; and a poverty-stricken people who do not have a voice in government; 
all contribute to a potential for internal conflict. 

Within many nations, the military often' plays a major role in 
development. The military's impact on the modernization process depends 
upon its capabilities and its influence within the government, its relations 
with the population, the extent of Internal conflict, and the presence or 
absence of an external threat. 

The many problems of developing nations and the growing gap between the 
industrial and developing nations not only cause internal problems but 
seriously affect relationships between nations. 



Social Factors 

Modernization tends to change the traditional way of life of people. It 
often lessens the loyalties and identity of the people with race, region, 
tribe, family, religion, language, and traditions. Although people may give 
up much of their traditional values and can be influenced to adopt new 
values, these changes may lead to conflict. The extent to which the 
traditional social structure and customs of a people change during 
modernization varies considerably among nations. 

In- breaking away from familiar ways, the people seek improved 
conditions. Rural people without marketable skills move into already 

over-crowded urban areas expecting to find a better life. Often they are 
disappointed by a lack of employment and bad living conditions. 
Disappointment contributes to growing frustration and the belief that they 
are helpless under current conditions. This situation provides the breeding 
ground for loss of hope In the government, which can be exploited by 
individuals or groups who seek to overthrow the government. The key point 
is an insurgent group can offer what seems to be a way to Improve 
conditions. Understanding this is to understand why violence can be 
promoted by the Insurgents. 

The following social factors are common to many developing nations: 

o Population growth and concentrations of people increase faster 
than the economic growth necessary to meet the needs of the population. 
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o A major segment of the rural population Is separated from the 
nation's political life. '■*. •- 

o Many people tend to Identify with their local, regional, tribal, 
ethnic, or indigenous groups, but not with the nation. > •' 

o A high degree of illiteracy exists. . ' 

o Rapid urbanization strains available housing, public utilities, 
and social services. 

o Expanding communications such a3 radio and television make people 
aware of better standards of living that they do not share. 

o The power of a comparatively small, dominant elite group is 

challenged. 

o The leadership strives to preserve its power and affluence. 

o A wide social, economic, and political gap exists between the 
small power structure and the majority of the people. 

o There are groups such as ethnic and tribal minorities that have 
not become a part of the general society. 

o The military officer corps is composed mainly of members of 

privileged groups. 

o The police organization is generally poorly trained and 

ill-equipped and, if oppressive, may be viewed as outsiders by the local 
population. 

o Available health care is minimal for a large part of the 

population. 

o Nutrition is generally poor. 

o Religion often has an important role in the society. 

Economic Factors 

Rapid and uneven rates of economic development oan cause serious 

problems in developing nations. These changes tend to cause internal 

instability and create social unrest and political problems. In a crisis, 
important groups of people may challenge the government and turn to violent 
measures. ' 

Uneven rates of economic development produce contrasts. Cities and 
towns with higher standards of living and technology exist alongside regions 
with poor economies. Poor transportation -and communications facilities 
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often make economic and cultural relationships between regions more 
difficult. The following economic factors are common to many developing 
nations: ..-a 

o Dependence on foreign sources for manufacturing and technological 
expertise. 

o An economy dependent on one or two types of raw material 
exports— agricultural (coffee, rubber, cotton) or extractive (copper, oil, 
bauxite). 

o High foreign capital investment compared with domestic investment. 

0 Inadequate economic, industrial, and transportation infrastructure. 

o Reliance on outside sources to help development programs. 

o Heavy external debt which inhibits development. 

ok high proportion of jungle, desert, or other land unfit for 
agriculture. 

o Limited availability and allocation of resources for improvement 
of agriculture. 

o Ownership of land largely concentrated in the hands of a few. 

o Subsistence level agriculture. 

o Low per capita income. 

o Vast income disparity between the few rioh and many poor. 

Political Factors 

The lack of an effective administrative system and the laok of informed, 
popular participation in the political process are major weaknesses facing 
the governments of many developing nations. The governmental structure of 
new nations is often weak. In many nations, dictatorships and military 
regimes emerge to replace weak governments. These authoritarian regimes, 
lacking an effective, responsive civil service, have problems wjith 
governmental administration. ■, 

In many developing nations , the bureaucracy tends to favor one group 
over others. In rural or agriculturally oriented nations, local leadership 
tends to be traditionally oriented. Development of a capable, modern civil 
service Is difficult under these conditions. 
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In most nations, there are powerful organizations outside the formal 
structure of government. These groups usually reflect special interests 
based on kinship, class, ethnic, religious, or regional factors, and perform 
functions similar to those of political parties. 

Formally established political parties often exist only to support the 
government. While they put a stamp of legitimacy on the government, their 
status and objectives frequently depend upon the will of the governing 
authority. 

The leadership experience and tradition in developing nations are often 
authoritarian. For this reason, when appointing key government officials, 
the leadership often places personal loyalties before individual 
capabilities. Under these circumstances most decisions, even those of minor 
importance, are often made only at the highest level of government. 

Authoritarian decisions may conflict with, or even violate, the 
recognized law of the land. Any such decision, regardless of its wisdom and 
intent, may cause a reaction that undermines the legitimacy of the 
government. It may also provide a cause that opposition elements may try to 
use against the government. The following political factors are common to 
many developing nations: 

o Geographical barriers have caused population groupings with little 
contact between the groups and lack of national governmental authority in 
remote areas. 

o The stability of the political system often depends upon a single 
key political leader. 

o There is reluctance to delegate authority to or within the various 
departments and agencies of government. 

o A distinct elite class or ethnic group often controls the 

government. 1 

o. Instability may result from conflict between ethnic groups, 
interest groups, economic groups, other groups such as students or 
bureaucrats, or some combination of these groups. 

o Government is characterized by an inadequate civil service and an 
inadequate political organization. 

o The military is often the most organized Interest group in the 
country and dominates or strongly influences the political arena. 

o Unsolved problems created by modernization and rapid urbanization 
have decreased confidence in the government. 

o Often, the government does not recognize or will not admit that an 
insurgent threat exists until it reaches dangerous proportions. 
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o Political groups with economic interests often restrain and 
Inhibit independent growth of a free enterprise system. 



POTENTIAL FOR CONFLICT 

As a nation changes socially, economically, and politically, the people 
often expect more. For some individuals and groups, change brings hope for 
a better life while for others, it brings fear. Some regard- change as too 
fast; others, too slow. Some feel optimistio, others disillusioned, and 
still others feel left out entirely. Differences may arise to the point of 
antagonism over what is needed, how to go about getting it, and what the 
government should be doing. Taking care of the problems in developing 
nations requires considerable' time and resources . Most developing nations 
can respond only partially to their needs. Therefore, nations must have 
legitimate ways within their political system to determine priorities of 
need and acceptable policies and programs. 

Members of a society who willingly participate in conflict against their 
government are usually those whose expectations have not been met, and who 
believe they will not be met under the existing government. Their attitudes 
toward conditions, the intensity of their frustrations i and the extent of 
governmental control affect the degree to which they will participate in 
political violence. 

Conditions within a society, regardless of how bad, . do not necessarily 
cause violence. For example, the people of a particular society may be 
living under conditions that in most countries would be considered very 
severe and crude. If these people have never experienced better conditions, 
or they reject change, they do not feel deprived or frustrated. It is 
unlikely that these people would be led to violence because of these 
conditions. The point is that dissatisfied persons are vulnerable. They 
are more likely than satisfied fellow citizens to join or support an 
organization committed to a violent overthrow of the government. 

Finally, modernization and development Involve changes. Changes disrupt 
the traditional, usual ways of doing things and relating to the world in 
general. These changes can oause a great deal of stress in a society. A 
government should try to minimize the stress, violence, and destruction that 
may accompany change. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

A developing nation— 

■ • . \ . • - ' • •; • 

o Is progressing from beyond a traditional society toward a developed 
nation. 

o Is unique in that it has its own history , culture , and goals . 

o Experiences the turbulent process of ■ economic, ' social, military, 
political* technological, and psychological change. 

Conditions in developing nations include— 

o Disruption of traditional customs and values. ^ 

o Rising expectations. 

o Inadequate industrial, educational, and technological base, 
o Rising population growth, 
o Rapid urbanization. 

o Diverse ethnic, religious, and minority groups. ' 
o Relatively low per capita income, 
o Unstable political systems. 

The potential for conflict occurs when— 

o The nation rapidly ohanges economically, sooially, and politically, 
o The ohanges cause frustration within the society. 

o The population perceives the government is unwilling to improve 
conditions. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Insurgency 

This chapter provides a basis for understanding insurgency. It discusses 
the development, organization, and legal aspects of insurgency and factors 
to be considered when analyzing it. 

Insurgency is an attempt by an organized group to overthrow a 
constituted government through subversion and armed conflict. The 
motivations of the organized group can be many and varied, but almost 
certainly their goals include seizure of power. 

All insurgencies will not fit a clearly established pattern. Some are 
highly charged by religious or ethnic divisions and rooted in long standing 
emotional issues. Some are motivated by objectives such as separatism, 
local autonomy, or eoonomlo issues. Although the United States prefers 
peaceful and legitimate change of power, insurgencies are not necessarily 
adverse to our best interests. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR INSURGENCY 
Vulnerable Population 

Conditions that can affect a developing nation's ability to satisfy the 
wants of the populace include— 

o A population expanding more rapidly than economic growth. 

o Drastically low educational levels. 

o Inadequate technical skills and technological know-how. 
o Primitive agriculture, 
o Lack of investment capital, 
o Control of oapital assets by foreign nations, 
o Lack of raw materials, 
o A small or nonexistent industrial base, 
o Elites unwilling to share or give up any power, 
o An inefficient, sometimes oorrupt, government. 
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A government’s inability to respond to increasing needs may result in 
frustration and dissatisfaction among the people. Whether the 
dissatisfaction leads to conflict will depend upon the people’s attitudes 
concerning the conditions, the nation's political and cultural traditions, 
the nation’s past experience with political violence, and the degree of 
political participation by the populace. 

Modernization brings problems. These problems can become more serious 
if there is reluctance to change. This may result in groups developing 
hostilities toward each other and toward the government. If these 
hostilities become widespread, the populace becomes vulnerable. 

Leadership and Direction 

The mere existence of a vulnerable population will not begin an 
insurgent movement. There also must be leadership and direction, a 
leadership that can convince people that their problems are the government's 
fault. To provide general direction, the insurgent leadership uses a set of 
ideas that proposes solutions to the problems, promises a better future, and 
justifies violence. 

Lack of Government Control 

The national political climate also affects the chances of insurgent 
success. Even though a vulnerable population and an insurgent leadership 
element exist, a successful insurgency is not likely if the government has 
effective control throughout the country. If a government is well 
organized, able and willing to suppress violence, and is effective, the 
likelihood of an insurgency occurring and its chances for success are 
diminished. 

CATEGORIES OF INSURGENCY 

There are many strategies and techniques that insurgents can use in 
their attempt to gain political control of a nation. Regardless of the 
strategy pursued, each insurgency will become distinct, and insurgents will 
establish methods of operations to fit their situation and to meet their 
objectives. Four broad categories of insurgencies have been identified to 
provide a basis for comparing the unique insurgency situations. They are 
politically organized insurgency, militarily organized insurgency, 
traditionally organized insurgency, and urban Insurgency. 

Figure 1 provides a summation of the specific structure, 
objectives/strategies, vunerabilities, and other characteristics related to 
each category. Some insurgencies may adopt characteristics of more than one 
type. The discerning quality of each category is the group's organizational 
strategy. Differences in the military and political strategies employed by 
the insurgents at the international, national, provincial, and village 
levels of the conflict are also evident. 
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Ob jecti ve/Strategy 



Vulnerabilities 



Other Characteristics 
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Organizational Structure 



Politically organized Insurgency 


Extensive, complex political 
structure developed before 
military operations are 
Initiated. 


Shadow government created to 
undermine authority of existing 
regime; political consolidation 
precedes military consolidation 
of contested areas. 


Vulnerable to concentrated 
effort aimed at neutralizing 
the Infrastructure and 
establishing administrative 
control In contested areas. 


Protracted warfare; tenden- 
cy toward excessive revolu- 
tionary zeal. 


Militarily organized insurgency 


Small, decentralized structure 
of armed Insurgents serving 
as a catalyst fix' mobilizing 
opposition against existing 
regime. 


Insurgent groups hope to form 
focus for disaffected population; 
destruction of regime legltamacy 
by military action; military 
consolidation precedes political 
consolidation of contested areas. 


Vulnerable to aggressive 
military action during early 
stages of rebellion because 
of undeveloped political 
structure, relatively 
vulnerable loglstlos and 
communications networks, and 
lack of clandestine networks 
among local populations. 


Hope to demoralize regime 
and attain power without 
extensive conventional 
warfare. 


Traditionally organized Insurgency 


Existing tribal or religious 
organizational structure. 


No unique strategy common to 
all; will adopt strategy of 
one of the other types. 


Limited capaolty for absorbing 
economic and military punish- 
ment; leadership conflicts 
are common; leaders often lack 
sufficient motivation, experi- 
ence as Insurgents, and polit- 
ical discipline. 


Recruitment on basis of 
ethnic exclusivity. 


Urban insurgenoy 


Cellular structure in urban 
environment. 


Threaten regime legitimacy 
through urban disruption. 


Restricted to small areas and 
must hide within population; 
attrition resulting from 


Often In support of wider 
Insurgency waged In 
rural area. 



military/polioe pressure 
and the psychological stress 
of olandestlnlty. 



Figure 1 . The Four Broad Categories of Insurgency 
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Organizational strategy is determined primarily by the group's 
operational environment and by the training of its leaders. The operational 
environment includes the sociocultural makeup of the target population? the 
eoonomic, political, and geographic characteristics of the area of 
operations? the insurgents’ initial strength? the role of outside parties? 
and government capabilities. These factors frequently .override training and 
ideology as a determinant of strategy in successful insurgencies? guerrillas 
who cannot adjust their strategy to suit local conditions rarely survive. 

Many politically, militarily, and traditionally organized insurgencies 
have urban components despite their rural concentration. Insurgent cadres 
often have strong ties to the cities, and many opposition leaders have 
attempted city-based revolts before adopting rural-based strategies. An 
urban component aids a rural-based insurgency by tying up government forces 
and providing financial, intelligence, and logistic services. Additionally, 
insurgent ’’armed propaganda" in urban areas usually receives better media 
coverage than that perpetrated in the countryside. 

Insurgencies of several types may occur simultaneously within the same 
country. However, differences in organizational strategy, as well as 
differences in ideology, motivation, leadership, and cadre background, make 
it difficult to unify insurgencies of different types. 

US Army doctrine is concerned with insurgencies that use armed units to 
carry out violence and are, therefore, more likely to require the use of 
host government military forces. The doctrine is primarily designed toward 
defeating politically organized insurgencies. These insurgencies are the 
most complex, the most difficult to defeat, and the most likely to cause a 
government to seek US assistance. For these reasons, the remainder of this 
chapter will discuss the politically organized insurgency. 

POLITICALLY ORGANIZED INSURGENCY 

Whether the insurgent movement pursues its objectives primarily by 
political activities or by violence, organization is critical to the 
insurgent. Regardless of the strategy, a structure will generally exist and 
will include— 

o A party or control element to perform the centralized policymaking 
and supervisory function. The party will normally be compartmentalized to 
provide security against penetration by intelligence agencies. 

o Mass civil organizations that serve to connect people with the 
party and through which the party can effect control and receive support of 
people, even though many of the people may not support all of the party's 
objectives. 

o Either overt or covert armed elements, depending on which will 
best meet the insurgents’ goals. Examples are guerrilla forces and 
terrorist elements. 
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< At the heart of every politically organized insurgency is found a 
tightly disciplined party. The party eventually controls military forces 
and mass organizations. (See Figure 2 for a simplified organization*) It 
also controls "liberation" committees that parallel the country’s existing 
government at the local, subnational, and national levels. These elements 
are interlocked organizationally to ensure party control over their 
activities.. The organizational relationship of the elements may vary from 
one insurgency to another, but the interlocking arrangement -with its high 
degree of centralized control will usually be used. Figure 3 illustrates a 
'type politically organized insurgent infrastructure. ^ 

... The Party Core 

The cell is the. base of the politically organized insurgent party 
; Structure. A party member normally belongs to two or more cells— the local 
party cell and one or more functional cells such as school, factory, or 
; trade organizations. Parallel chains of command exist between the party 
structure and the various functional organizations. These party cells and 
functional cells often overlap. 

Party groups are normally created to control and coordinate the 
i activities of two or more party cells. Each party group, in turn, is 
responsible to a higher office known as the interparty committee. This 
oommittee is responsible to its counterpart committee at the next higher 
: political echelon. The chain of command within the overall party structure 
is from the central committee at national level down through each interparty 
committee at national, subnational, and local level. 




Figure 2. Simplified Organizational Model 
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MILITARY TORCES T ^ E PARTY CORE. HASS CIVIL ORCAWtZATIOW 




Figure 3. Politically Organized Insurgency Infrastructure 
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Although all authority stems from the cellular party organization, 
functional committees carry out the party’s day-to-day activities. The 
primary organization used for this purpose is the party executive committee, 
often termed the party revolutionary committee. These committees normally 
exist at national, subnational, and local levels. Functional cells perform 
their tasks under the direction of local committees. At national level, 
control is exercised by the secretariat of the central committee. 

At each political level, the party core cellular organization and its 
counterpart revolutionary committee are interlocked. All members of the 
revolutionary committee are concurrently party members and belong to a cell 
in the party organization. 

A party youth organization is another parallel structure and is an 
indispensable affiliate of a party. Members engage in many of the 
activities conducted in an insurgency and acquire experience in party work. 
This prepares them to enter the core of the organizational apparatus when 
they are eligible. 

Mass Civil Organizations 

Mass civil organizations are one of the primary means used by the 
insurgents to achieve control and influence over the population. The 
insurgents exploit these organizations for intelligence, logistics, and 
recruiting requirements. The aim is to use these organizations to recruit 
into the service of the party a great many individuals, some of whom will be 
unaware they are serving the party cause. 

There are three types of organizations — popular organizations, special 
interest groups, and local militia. Popular organizations are the most 
important of the mass civil organizations in that they are generally large 
and are organized on a nationwide scale. They have committees at the 
national, subnational, and local level. Special interest groups are 
oriented to special issues. They have a smaller range of interests than 
popular organizations. 

Armed Elements 

The local militia , also considered an element of the mass civil 
organizations, is tasked to Isolate the population from government control. 
The local militia is not normally in the military chain of command. It has 
three distinct paramilitary elements: the self-defense force, the combat 
guerrilla unit, and the secret guerrilla unit. 

The self-defense force (local guerrillas) normally is organized, 
trained, and employed to defend communities and other insurgent facilities. 
This guerrilla force is the local instrument for inflicting damage on the 
government and for gaining and maintaining population control. 

The combat guerrilla unit is used by the party to support insurgent 
military forces or is used independently to conduct small operations. 
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The secret guerrilla unit Is used primarily to enforce the will of the 
party In a given area. It is composed primarily of party members. 

The military forces are but one of several Instruments through which the 
party seeks to achieve power. Politically organized insurgency allows for 
military reversals and the possible need to retrench, restructure, or 
temporarily disband should government strength prove overwhelming. Party 
strategy is based on the assumption that as long as the party core and the 
mass civil organizations remain intact, the military forces can be 
reactivated or replenished. However, without the party nucleus and mass 
civil organizations base, the movement cannot succeed. 

Insurgent military forces often fall into two classes — main forces and 
regional foroes. The main force is normally a body of well-trained soldiers 
and a highly motivated, elite fighting group. Deployable where needed, the 
main force usually is controlled at the national level. The regional force 
is made up predominantly of indigenous personnel recruited directly from the 
mass civil organizations or promoted from the ranks of the local militia. 
The regional forces normally confine their operations to a specific region 
or state (province). 



PHASES OF INSURGENCY 

Successful insurgencies usually pass through certain common phases of 
development. Not all insurgencies, however, experience every phase*, the 
sequence may not be the same in all oases, and the evolution of any phase 
may extend over a long period of time. An insurgency may take decades to 
start, mature, and finally succeed. The phases of an insurgency are: Phase 
I, Latent and Incipient Insurgency? Phase II, Guerilla Warfare? and 
Phase III, War of Movement. 

Phase I (Latent and Incipient Insurgency) . This phase ranges from 
circumstanoes in which subversive activity is only a potential threat, 
latent or incipient, to situations in which subversive incidents and 
activities oocur frequently and in an organized pattern. It involves no 
major outbreak of violence or uncontrolled insurgency activity. Following 
are possible insurgent activities for a politically organized insurgency 
during Phase I. 

o The insurgents, starting from a relatively weak position, plan and 
organize their campaign and select initial urban and/or rural target areas. 
Basic decisions regarding ideology are made and fundamental leadership 
relationships are determined. 

o Overt and covert organizations are established. If the insurgent 
party is Illegal, the organizations may be entirely covert. If the party is 
legal, overt mass oivil organizations may be established. A covert party 
organization will exist in either case. 
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o Psychological operations (PSYOP) are conducted to exploit 
grievances and raised expectations, to influence the populace, and to 
promote the loyalty of insurgent members. 

o A shadow government is formed. 

o Once the party is established so that it can expend effort beyond 
its own organization, it concentrates on gaining influence over the 
population; on infiltrating government, economic, and social organizations; 
and on challenging the government's administrative ability. 

o The recruiting, organizing, and training of armed elements are 
emphasized during the latter part of this phase. 

o Attacks on police forces, other terrorist activities, and some 
minor military operations are carried out to gain additional influence over 
the population, to provide arms for the movement, and to challenge the 
government's ability to maintain law and order. In addition, criminal 
activities such as armed robberies, kidnappings for ransom, and extortion 
may be employed to obtain funds to aid in financing the insurgent 
organization. 

o Groundwork is laid for extensive external materiel support that is 
essential in most oases for the expansion of the insurgency and its eventual 
success. 

Phase II (Guerrilla Warfare) . This phase is reached when the subversive 
movement, having gained sufficient local or external support, initiates 
organized guerrilla warfare or related forms of violence against the 
established authority. Following are examples of insurgent activities 
during Phase II of a politically organized Insurgency. 

o Activities Initiated in Phase I are continued and expanded. 
Insurgent control, both political and military, over territory and populace 
is intensified. 

o Guerrilla warfare is used on a larger scale, and limited defense 
is conducted in some geographic areas. 

o An insurgent government Is established in insurgent dominated 
areas as the military situation permits. In areas not yet controlled, 
efforts are made to neutralize actual or potential opposition groups and to 
increase infiltration into government agencies. Intimidation through terror 
and threat of guerrilla action Increases and thus becomes more significant. 

o Militarily, the major goal is to control additional areas; the 
government is forced to strain its resources trying to protect everything at 
the same time. Insurgent forces attempt to tie down government troops in 
static defense tasks, interdict and destroy lines of communications (LOCs), 
and capture or destroy supplies and other government resources. 
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Phase XXI (War of Movement ). The situation moves from Phase II to Phase 
III when the insurgency becomes primarily a conventional conflict between 
organized forces of the insurgents and those of the established government. 
Many insurgencies never reach this stage. Following are possible Insurgent 
activities during Phase III of a politically organized insurgency. 

o Activities conducted in Phase I and Phase II are continued and 
expanded. 

o Larger units are used to fight government forces and to capture 
key geographical and political objectives that will assist in defeating 
government forces . 

o If the insurgents defeat the military and the government 
collapses, the insurgents Initiate consolidation activities. These 
activities may include removing potential enemies, establishing additional 
control mechanisms, and restructuring the society. 

INSURGENCY IN URBAN AREAS 

The preceding information concerning insurgent development and 
organization strategies generally applies to both rural and urban areas. 
However, there are aspects of urban insurgency that require special 
consideration. These include both favorable and unfavorable conditions 
which affect urban insurgent activity. 

The following are favorable conditions for the urban insurgent. 

o There are a large number of people who are potential participants 
In insurgent-sponsored activities such as protest demonstrations, riots, and 
logistical support. 

o There are many services, supplies, facilities, and skilled 
personnel critioal to the insurgent and a system oan be easily developed to 
provide the armed insurgent with necessary logistical support— food, 
clothing, ammunition, and weapons. 

o There is a large target audience for propaganda. 

o There are contact points for foreign support, for international 
and national press, and for political maneuvering. 

o Contacts oan be made with potentially friendly foreign powers. 

o A degree of safety exists because of the anonymity inherent in a 
large city. 

o Built-up areas oan serve as fortifications and convenient escape 

routes . 
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o There are sources of antigovernment intelligence* 

o The vulnerable systems of communications, transportation, water, 
electricity, production, and distribution are targets for insurgent activity. 

o Police forces cannot cope with insurgent activities. 

The following are unfavorable conditions for the urban insurgent. 

o Urban areas are normally the points of greatest government 
strength, and the insurgents are surrounded by large numbers Of potential 
government informants. 

o Insurgents are required to operate under the constraints and 

threats Implicit in curfews, checkpoints, and other governmental populace 
and resources control measures. 

o Uncontrolled or excessive insurgent terrorism may cease to serve 
the overall strategy. 

o High level insurgent leaders tend to be more vulnerable. 

o There is usually a concentration of influential Individuals who 
have a vested interest in maintaining the existing political, economic, and 
social structures. 



LEGAL ASPECTS OF INSURGENCY 
Treatment of Insurgents 

Insurgency occurs within a particular state when insurgents who have 
banded together for political reasons attempt to displace the established 
government by fohce. An insurgency attains belligerent status under 
International law when it meets the requirement for civil war (see 
Glossary). Under international law, another country is permitted to assist 
an established government threatened by an externally supported insurgent 
movement; however, as a general rule, another country is not permitted to 
assist the insurgents. 

Under the 1949 Geneva Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war, captured guerrillas who meet the criteria for and are accorded 
belligerent status must be accorded prisoner-of-war status. Insurgents 
usually cannot meet the criteria for belligerents. Historically, insurgency 
has been accorded little international legal status because the condition 
had no status in international law before 1949. The Geneva Conventions of 
1949 gave cognizance to an "armed conflict not of an international 
character"— essentially, insurgency. The Conventions furnish protection to 
oaptives of these conflicts by prohibiting— 
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o Violence to life and person; in particular, murder of all kinds, 
mutilation, cruel treatment, and torture. 

o Hostage- taking. 

o Outrages upon personal dignity; in particular, humiliating and 
degrading treatment. 

o Sentences and executions without previous judgment pronounced by a 
regularly constituted court that affords all the judicial guarantees 
considered indispensable by civilized peoples. 

US policy for the treatment of insurgents held in US Army custody during 
counterinsurgency operations requires and directs that they be accorded 
humanitarian care and treatment from the moment they are detained until they 
are released or repatriated. The observance of this policy is fully and 
equally binding upon US personnel whether they are the capturing troops, 
custodial personnel, or serve in some other capacity. This policy also 
applies to all detained or interned personnel. It applies whether they are 
known to or suspected to have committed acts of espionage, sabotage, 
terrorism, or other serious offenses of a war crimes nature. The punishment 
of such persons i3 adjudicated and administered only under due process of 

law and by legally constituted authority. Inhumane treatment, even under 

stress of combat and with deep provocation, is a serious and punishable 
violation under international law and the US Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, 

In combating an insurgency, it is essential that humane treatment be 
accorded to civilians participating in internal conflict, and that laws be 
scrupulously observed to demonstrate government concern for the individual. 
Improper treatment of these persons serves the enemy's cause. 

US commanders, senior advisors, and their subordinates should be 

familiar with the legal basis for their presence in a foreign country to 

assist its government and armed forces. At the very least, they should 
understand the basic rules of international law and domestic law that 
authorize these operations and the major restrictions imposed upon them by 
law. 



Legal Constraints on US Operations 

Three bodies of law are relevant to the conduct of US Army operations in 
FIDj international law, consisting of oustoms, international agreements, and 
general principles recognized by civilized nations; United States law; and 
the law of the host nation. Collectively, these laws regulate the status 
and activities of the armed forces engaged in such operations and may apply 
in other LIC operations. Should questions arise concerning law, the Staff 
Judge Advocate or other official legal advisor should be consulted. 
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International Law . The rules of international law applicable to US, 
allied , arid host nation forces can be found in the writings of experts, 
international agreements, and judicial decisions. International agreements 
are the most important source. They prescribe most of the reciprocal 
rights, powers, duties, privileges, and immunities of the US armed forces 
stationed abroad and of the governments of the host and allied nations and 
their respective armed forces. They also regulate, to some extent, the 
relationship between the opposing parties in internal conflicts. In this 
realm, the International agreements that regulate the status or activities 
of US forces offer the best guidance. These agreements are of three general 
types: SAO agreements, mission agreements, and status of forces 

agreements. The US Army is committed to conduct FID operations in 
accordance with the applicable provisions of international law of war, 
including those of the Geneva Convention of 1949 and others set forth in 
FM 7-10 and DA PAM 27-1. 

United States Law . United States law — as expressed in statutes, 
executive orders, DOD directives and instructions, Army regulations, and 
directives and regulations issued by the unified command and by the Army 
component command — is applicable to US forces in the host nation. Areas 
such as military justice, control of public funds, procurement of supplies, 
and disposition of property continue to be regulated by US domestic law. 
Copies of publications containing applicable US laws should be on file at 
the headquarters of the SAO in the host nation. 

Host Nation Law . The law of the host nation establishes the rules under 
which their counterinsurgency Is to be conducted. This body of law emanates 
from the various levels of government and from the agencies functioning at 
$ach echelon. The host nation laws governing the employment of labor, 
currency, foreign exchange transactions, the separation of powers, local 
purchases, judicial procedures, control of the populace and resources, and 
emergency legislation in general are of major Importance and must be 
understood by US advisors, commanders, and staff officers. Detailed 
guidance in this area normally is obtainable through the local US consul, a 
legal advisor or local attorney employed by the US diplomatic mission, or 
judge advocate. 

Claims Administration 

Activities of US Army personnel serving in allied countries will 
occasionally result in personal injuries, deaths, and property losses to 
dther individuals and entities. Also, US armed forces personnel may be 
Injured and their property, or that of the US Government, may be damaged 
Under such circumstances. Claims against the United States which arise in 
foreign countries are settled under a variety of statutes implemented by 
AR 27-20. These claims statutes are the Military Personnel and Civilian 
Employees Claims Act of 1964, the Foreign Claims Act, the Military Claims 
Act, and the Non-Scope of Employment Claims Act. Also, many claims which 
arise in foreign countries are settled under a status of forces agreement. 
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Article VIII of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) status of 
forces agreement, for example, provides for the settlement of claims arising 
out of NATO operations. Claims in favor of the United States are settled 
under either the Federal Claims Collection Act of 1966 or the Medical Care 
Recovery Act, both of which are implemented by AR 27-40. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Insurgency requires the following major elements: 
o Vulnerable population, 
o Direction and leadership, 
o Lack of government control. 

Insurgent categories include— 

o Politically organized insurgencies, 
o Militarily organized insurgencies, 
o Traditionally organized insurgencies, 
o Urban insurgencies. 

Three phases of insurgency are — 

o Phase I (Latent and Incipient) extends through periods when organized 
subversive incidents are frequent, but there are no major outbreaks of 
violence against the established authority. 

o Phase II (Guerrilla Warfare) is reached when the subversive movement 
has gained sufficient local or external support and can initiate organized 
guerrilla warfare or related forms of violence against the established 
authority. 

o Phase III (War of Movement) develops when the insurgency becomes 
primarily a conventional conflict between organized forces of the insurgents 
and those of the established authority. 

Insurgent organization: 

o Party. 

o Mass civil organizations, 
o Armed elements. 

Three bodies of law relevant to FID operations are — 
o International law. 
o US law. 

o Law of the host nation. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Counterinsurgency 

This chapter presents the internal defense and development (IDAD) 
strategy, as well as basic policy, planning, and organizational guidelines 
for preventing or defeating an insurgency, the IDAD strategy is founded on 
the assumption that the host nation is responsible for the development and 
execution of programs to prevent or defeat an insurgency. Although the 
concepts and doctrine described herein are oriented primarily against the 
politically organized insurgency, the principles also apply to countering 
other insurgent strategies. 



IDAD is the full range of measures taken by a nation to promote its 
growth and protect itself from subversion, lawlessness, and insurgency. It 
focuses on building viable institutions — political, economic, military, and 
social— that respond to the needs of society. Development programs, 
carefully planned and implemented and properly publicized, can serve the 
interests of population groups and deny exploitable Issues to the 
Insurgents. Security programs provide an atmosphere of peace within which 
development can take place. 



The fundamental thrust of the IDAD strategy is toward preventing the 
escalation of internal conflict. Prevention is accomplished through 
forestalling and defeating the threat posed by insurgent organizations and 
by working to correct conditions that prompt violence. Should insurgency 
occur, emphasis is placed on holding down the level of violence. The 
population must be mobilized to participate in IDAD efforts. Thus, IDAD is 
an overall strategy for the prevention of insurgency, and if an insurgency 
should develop, for counterinsurgenoy activities. 



CONCEPTS 

* IDAD strategy involves the art and science of developing and using the 
political, economic, psychological, and military powers of a government, 
including all police and internal security forces, to prevent or defeat 
Insurgency. The US concept is based on the strategy of integrated military 
and civilian programs. The primary objective under this concept is a level 
of internal security that permits economic, political, and social growth 
through balanced development programs. It is directed toward both the 
populace and the insurgent. 

r;' The Population 

Working to correct the conditions that insurgents can exploit to promote 
|an insurgency must be part of the national strategy. The police and 

jjnllitary may help in winning the confidence of the people by providing 
security, but their efforts must be accompanied by positive economic, 
social, and political actions to Improve the lot of the populace. 
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This may require programs to meet the needs of particularly vulnerable 
groups of people. However, economic, political, and social changes by their 
nature may promote unrest. Therefore, the strategy must include measures to 
maintain conditions under which orderly development can take place. 

The populace can be mobilized on behalf of the government when the 
people are reasonably secure from insurgent pressure. Unless the people 
know they will be protected from the insurgent, their response to government 
programs will be cautious and reluctant. In such cases i there is a tendency 
to believe the population is unconcerned about the outcome of the ongoing 
struggle. 

Available resources and capabilities will seldom permit addressing all 
the needs of all the people at once. Problems must be carefully analyzed 
and priorities established objectively. 

The process of integrating the populace of a country into a society that 
enables people to work together to achieve their goals is known as 
institutional development. Institutional development is concerned with 
promoting organizations at the community level that involve the local 
people. Linking national and local community groups provides the two-way 
communication that is essential for mobilizing popular support for national 
objectives. 

In a general sense, institutional development involves establishing new 
institutions where none exist to meet needs; strengthening or modifying 
existing Institutions; and eliminating Institutions that are 
counterproductive from the standpoint of national unity. It is important to 
promote at the community level groups of people (organizations) who 
participate and identify with the goals of the nation. The activities may 
have to be inspired or directed with assistance from government agencies. 

At the same time that organizations are being promoted at the community 
level, these organizations and programs must be developed at each level of 
government. Linking organizations together from lowest to highest levels 
provides the government with a basic structure through which It can receive 
"grassroots" inputs into national programs. Moreover, it binds groups of 
people together In organizations through which they can, by cooperative 
effort, satisfy their needs. These institutions provide channels of 
communications through which the government can exert influence and be 
influenced. 

NOTE: The needs of people are not always easy to determine. Establishment 
or elimination of institutions must be acceptable to the local people and 
based on decisions of local leaders. 

The Insurgent 

National strategy must provide for isolating the insurgents from the 
population, both physically and psychologically, thereby denying them 
personnel, materiel, and intelligence support. Psychological operations 
(PSYOP) are a large part of this strategy. 
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A major consideration of national strategy is eliminating or 
neutralizing the insurgent leadership and the insurgent organization. 
Successfully attacking the leadership results in elimination of centralized 
direction and control, fragmentation of the insurgent infrastructure, 
disunity, and the eventual destruction of the Insurgent organization. 

Also of prime importance in forming a national strategy is the defeat of 
insurgent tactloal forces. Pressure on these forces is maintained through 
tactical and police operations to inflict casualties, destroy supplies and 
equipment, and lower morale. 

i The inclusion of PSYOP in the national strategy cannot be 
overemphasized. The insurgent leadership and organization must be 
thoroughly discredited with the population, otherwise they will disappear 
underground to surface again. PSYOP actions, themes* and messages must also 
be directed at the individual insurgents and offer an honorable reason to 
surrender or at least get them to leave the insurgent movement. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE AND DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 

IDAD strategy, as discussed in conceptual terms above, may be placed in 
useful perspective by viewing it as four interdependent functions: balanced 
development, security, neutralization, and mobilization. 

Balanced Development 

Balanced development attempts to achieve national goals through balanced 
political, social, and economic development. It includes activities to 
alleviate frustration by providing opportunities to individuals and groups 
within the society. Conditions that contribute to insurgency must be 
recognized and preventive measures initiated early. In support of this 
concept, development programs should promote advances in the economic, 
sociological, and political fields that tend to bring overall development in 
balance. These programs should provide opportunities for all groups to 
share in the rewards of development. Recognizing and working toward 
correcting the conditions that render a society vulnerable is the long-term 
ablution to the problem of insurgency. 

Security 

Security includes all activities to protect the populace from the 
insurgent and to provide a secure environment for national development. 
Security of the population and government resources is an essential element 
in counterinsurgency. Protection and control of the population, thereby 
denying the enemy access to his most important resource — popular support, 
are prerequisites to development. The security effort should be directed 
toward establishing conditions whereby the local population can, with 
limited government support, provide for its own security. 
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Neutralization 

Neutralization includes all lawful activities to disrupt, disorganize, 
and defeat an insurgent organization. Neutralization of insurgent 
organizations is decisive. It is primarily the task of internal security 
forces. Its primary target is the leadership and control element of the 
insurgent movement. Neutralization can take many forms and can vary from 
public exposure and discrediting of the leaders during a low level of 
insurgency when little political violence has taken place — to arrest and 
prosecution when laws have been broken— to oombat action when the insurgency 
escalates. All efforts to neutralize the insurgent organization should be 
conducted within the legal system of the country, and constitutional 
provisions regarding rights and responsibilities should be scrupulously 
observed. The need for security forces to act lawfully is essential — not 
only for humanitarian reasons but also because it reinforces legitimacy of 
the government while denying the insurgents an exploitable issue. Special 
emergency powers, if granted by legislation or decree, must not be abused if 
popular support — so essential to winning against an insurgency— is to be 
maintained. Balanced development will contribute to neutralization by 
satisfying legitimate grievances that the insurgents attempt to exploit. 
Denying the insurgents legitimate issues discredits their propaganda and 
leaders. 



Mobilization 

Mobilization includes all activities to motivate and organize the 
populace in support of the government. Popular support is essential for a 
successful counterinsurgency program. All governments operate within 
constraints. Most governments of developing nations do not have unlimited 
resources, popular support, or administrative capability. This social 
mobilization provides organized manpower and materiel resources. If 
successful, mobilization maximizes manpower and other resources available to 
the government, and minimizes those available to the insurgent. It also 
gives the government an opportunity to reinforce existing institutions and 
to. develop new institutions that will respond to the needs of the people and 
will promote the legitimacy of the government. The government’s ability to 
mobilize manpower and materiel resources and motivate its people is related 
to. its administrative a'nd management capabilities. Most developing nations 
must try to improve their administration and management as part of the 
counterinsurgency effort. 

In developing specific counterinsurgency programs, the following 
components can be used as bases for programs that are available in some' 
degree to all governments. Insurgency may be prevented or defeated — 

o By providing individual and group opportunities through visible 
balanced development. 

o By providing adequate security. 
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o By developing and improving intelligence capabilities. 

o By organizing and channelizing the populace and materiel resources 
into positive, constructive development programs. 

ft. ' ■ ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ '■ ' 

PRINCIPLES v 

Although each situation is unique, efforts to prevent or defeat an 
insurgency should be guided by certain principles. The principles presented 
here are conceptual in nature and intended to be used in a conceptual way. 
The IDAD strategy and these principles must be adapted to each specific 
situation. 

Ensure Unity of Effort 

Preventing or defeating insurgency requires well-coordinated action and 
centralized control at all levels. The organizational /basis for 
coordinating and controlling activities, including activities conducted by 
Security forces, is described in organizational guidance on pages 4-10 
through 4-13. 

Maximize Intelligence 

Intelligence must be the basis for all action. Internal security 
requires an organization with special police functions capable of assessing 
the insurgent threat, warning the government, taking action to penetrate the 
insurgent organization, and assisting in neutralizing it. The government 
must develop and improve the intelligence capabilities of all security 
forces. 

Minimize Violence 

Although insurgent organizations may act violently, it does not follow 
that a host government must respond in the same manner. Instead, it should 
use its resources to minimize violence and maintain law and order. 
Depending on the situation, governments may act decisively to shorten the 
duration of violence, or they may proceed with qaution, extending the 
duration, but limiting the intensity or scope of violence. In either case, 
minimum essential force is the guideline. To minimize violence a goyernmen 
should — 

o Conduct campaigns and operations in a manner that enhances popular 
support and promotes compliance with its laws and directives. 

o Develop and support organizations that provide opportunities for 
nonviolent expression of discontent. 

o Take actions to minimize opportunities for insurgent groups to 
coordinate and practice violence. 
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o Employ disciplined security forces effectively to inhibit 
insurgent use of violence. 

o Apply controls and punishments with fairness and consistency to 
enhance government legitimacy and to promote compliance with its laws and 
directives. 

o Use those forces not required to maintain normal law and order to 
assist the populace, as in military civic action. 

Ensure Responsive Government 

The effectiveness of governmental policies, planning, and projects is 
influenced by the competency and' responsiveness of the governmental 
structure. In many developing countries the government must provide 

additional training, supervision, follow-up, and controls to ensure that 
subordinate personnel and organizations follow national policies and 
implement and administer programs properly. Critical elements in 

administering counterinsurgency programs are the loyalty, discipline, and 
morale of security forces. 

OPERATIONAL GUIDELINES 

The following guidelines, in consohance with the principles above, are 
the basis for the development of the counterinsurgency policy and program. 

o IDAD strategy should be oriented toward preventing insurgency from 
escalating to a level that threatens the nation and requires considerable 
resources to combat. 

o IDAD strategy should integrate all functions — security, social 
development, political development, and economic development — at all levels. 

o Planning, organization, and control of counterinsurgency functions 
should align with the established political organization of the nation. 

o Activities must be tailored to achieve specific, constructive 
~oals. ' 

o Policies to suppress Insurgent violence should be formulated 
before violence occurs, be based on law, be publicized, and be enforceable. 

o A nationwide, population-oriented intelligence network using the 
civil police increases the probability of success. 

o Neutralizing the insurgent organization, rather than inflicting 

maximum casualties, is the goal of counterinsurgency operations. 

o Development programs must include a goal of creating or 

strengthening a spirit of nationhood among the people. 
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,fc o Development programs must seek to create within the people both a 
gie’sire and an ability for self -development. 

o The government must clearly demonstrate that it is a better choice 
than the insurgent organization. 

o The concept of minimum essential force must be employed in all 
situations involving the use of violence. 

o A public information program must be instituted to provide timely 
information on governmental programs and accomplishments. 

PLANNING 

Programs to prevent or defeat insurgency are based on national 

Strategy. Planning is facilitated in those developing nations that have 

adopted central planning to promote rapid modernization and economic 
development. Planning should integrate all counterinsurgency programs, to 
the extent possible, into an overall plan. Programs designed to correct 

those conditions contributing to an insurgency will thus complement 
operations to defeat insurgent organizations. Programs planned at the 
national level provide the basis for activities at subnational levels 
(region, state, local). The planning activities at the lower levels should 
contribute to national plans and the achievement of national objectives. 

Planning provides for Integrated and area-oriented execution by civil and 
military agencies. 

A national plan should be prepared by the government to set forth 
objectives and broad, general guidance concerning priorities of effort, 
budget limitations, and resource allocation. This plan should include both 
short- and long-range goals and should be reviewed and updated on a periodic 
scheduled basis. It must include sufficiently detailed and comprehensive 
guidance so that it can be used for subsequent national level planning and 
can be a basis for planning at regional, state, and local levels. Various 
government departments and agencies whose resources and capabilities will be 
used in Implementing the national plan should have supplemental plans to 
support it. These supplemental plans should provide „ specific programs and 
describe how these programs will be oarried out. National plans must be 

based on realistic assessments of local conditions, resources, and the needs 
and desires of the people. 

Plans should be developed at all political subdivisions of a nation 
based on national priorities, the conditions in each particular area, and 
higher level plans. Representatives of governmental departments and 
agencies at each level assist in preparing the plan by developing programs 
and projects relative to their areas of responsibility. 

Campaigns may be developed at national or subnational levels to 
implement a series of operations based on the national and subnational 
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plans. Campaigns are characterized by a given time frame, a specified area, 
and specific objectives. They may include one or more of the following 
objectives: 

o Implementation of development programs. 

o Establishment of control in populated areas. 

o Defeat of insurgent tactical forces. 

o Destruction of insurgent base areas. 

o Establishment of government strength and authority in selected 

areas. 

It is important to ensure that activities designed to prevent or defeat 
insurgency are molded into a unified strategy to attain national 
objectives. Some of the more significant planning tasks include — 

o Developing appropriate objectives and establishing priorities. 

o Examining the structure of government to ensure the existence of 
mechanisms to effectively implement counterinsurgency plans. 

o Estimating costs for procurement and operations. 

o Examining conscription laws and procedures and their ability to 
ensure adequate numbers of personnel. 

o Examining existing laws to determine their adequacy to protect the 
populace and provide the controls required. 

The composition of the planning organization will vary with the degree 
of mobilization required. In latent insurgency situations, the existing 
government structure may be adequate to plan and coordinate 
counterinsurgency activities. In advanced phases of Insurgency, planning 
and coordination may require the establishment of coordinating centers at 
national and subnational levels. Coordinating centers are not intended to 
replace or to perform the functions of government agencies, but to provide 
focal points for planning and coordinating the counterinsurgency effort. 
Organizational guidance is discussed on pages 3-15 through 3-19. 

Development Planning 

Development planning outlines specific programs to be undertaken by a 
government to improve economic, social, and political conditions and to 
create favorable attitudes among the people concerning these conditions. It 
also outlines the objectives to be attained and the policies and strategies 
to be used In achieving them. 
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Obj ectlves . Objectives of development planning include— 

o Identifying conditions that provide a potential for Internal 
conflict. 

o Defining objectives and establishing priorities. 

o Determining actual and potential economic, social, and political 
resources and estimating their ability to attain internal development 
objectives. 

o Selecting means to mobilize the populace and resources for the 
attainment of objectives. 

o Providing a basis for the allocation of limited resources. 

o Providing training in public administration and development 
techniques for all levels of government. 

o Ensuring coordination and consistency of operations of different 
government departments and private groups. 

o Ensuring coordination to provide security for the populace and an 
environment within which developmental operations can be conducted. 

Concepts . Development planning is coordinated and supervised by a 
national level organization. This organization must consider the strengths 
and weaknesses of the existing cultural and economic system and attempt to 
improve the economy without unduly disrupting the cultural system. To be 
fully effective, planning should — 

o Stimulate private participation in the development process. 

o Provide private business an appropriately large share of limited 
resources to further economic expansion. 

Programs . The more highly organized the society* the more likely it is 
to achieve the objectives of development programs. Through organizations 

and the institutions they promote, the people can become better unified in 
support of national programs to improve political, economic, and social 
conditions. In planning and executing a development program, governments 
may have to establish, supervise, and operate activities and organizations 
that mobilize the populace and contribute to development. These activities 
and organizations may include — 

o Political. 

* Establish discussion groups. 

* Establish voting apparatus. 
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* Establish political parties. 

* Enact law 3 that support national objectives. 

* Broaden the bases of political power through education and 
health programs . 

o Social. 

* Public health programs. 

* Public education programs and facilities. 

* Specialized training programs. 

* News media. 

* Civil service system. 

* Civic organizations. 

* Crime prevention programs. 

* Youth programs. 

* Recreational programs. 

* Community relations programs. 

* Women’s programs, 
o Psychological. 

* Training and indoctrination programs. 

* Information programs. 

* Pictorial campaigns. 

* Motion picture service. 

* Ceremonies and contests to assemble people for orientation, 
o Economic. 

* National development bank. 

* Industrial development company. 

* Farmer's associations. 
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di~. * Housing authority. 

r 

* Water resources authority. 

4 v, * Customs authority. 

’ * Land development authority. 

* Electric power corporation. 

* Transportation authority. 

* Food distribution authority. 

* Medical authority. 

fr. * Vocational and technical training programs. 

Other Factors . Measures important in host nation internal development 
planning include — 

o Recognizing the needs, expectations, and goals of the people and 
forming the appropriate government response. 

o Recognizing the proper relationship between official and private 
organizations and the need for feedback between them. 

o Planning for the participation of nongovernmental personnel, 

organizations, and groups. 

o Determining the impact of security and neutralization activities 
dn balanced development. 

o Coordinating development and security force planning in the 
overall national development. 

o Phasing balanced development to ensure coordinated action and 

availability of personnel and materiel. For example, personnel must be 
recruited and trained before work can begin. 

Security Force Planning 

Security force planning is based on knowledge of the threat} operational 
environment} national objectives, organization, and requirements} and other 
plans. Planning at all levels involves constant coordination between the 
military and civilian community. Plans must also provide foh integration of 
foreign assistance. 

Objective . The objective of security foroe planning is to provide for 
the most efficient employment of military, paramilitary, and polio® 
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resources to support the internal defense and internal development 

programs. The national plan provides guidance for long-range objectives, 

whereas lower level plans are concerned with short-range objectives. 

Concept . Prior to and during the early phases of an insurgency, 

security force planning will be oriented toward development of security 
force capabilities and support for the development effort. During later 
phases of an insurgency, security forces will be required to concentrate on 
providing security to the population and neutralizing the insurgent. 

Security force planning should — 

o Be responsive to nationally established priorities of resource 

allocation and must be closely coordinated with internal development 
planning . 

o Provide an organizational structure and communications system 
that will facilitate coordination and implementation of all plans. Command 
and control and timely dissemination of intelligence require effective 
communications. 

o Anticipate insurgent activities and prepare to meet them 

offensively to seize the initiative. 

o Attempt to prevent the escalation of violence. 

o Mobilize the population to assist in providing for its own 

security, taking full advantage of the unique capabilities of civil, 

paramilitary, and other military forces. 

Other Factors . The following factors should be recognized: 

o Security force operations 3hould be oriented on control of 

priority areas. 

o Organization should provide for clear lines of authority and 

assignment of functional and area responsibility. 

o Plans should provide for training all security forces and all 

coordinating staffs. 

o Objectives are not limited to neutralization of enemy forces, but 
are heavily oriented toward securing and gaining support of the population. 

o Combat power must be applied in a manner that serves to reduce the 
overall scope, intensity, and duration of the insurgency. In particular, 
combat power must be applied selectively in order, to minimize noncombatant 
casualties. Minimum essential force must be the guide. 
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. o The commander must consider the psychological impact pf his 
military operations. He should not sacrifice important long-range political 
pbjectives for temporary tactical gains. 

o Close attention must be paid to political, economic, social, and 
psychological factors as well as military factors. Estimates are based on a 
detailed analysis: of the areas of operations. 

o Staffs must anticipate the time involved in gaining approval for 
unit plans and allow enough time to process these plans at higher, lower, 
and adjacent levels . 

o The tactical situation permitting, combat support and combat 
service support forces (such as engineers, medical, signal, and 
intelligence) should be used to support development. 

o Plans for all military operations should consider the roles and 
capabilities of police, internal security, and paramilitary forces. 

o Local, state, and national police should be integrated into the 
intelligence collection and analysis schemes . These organizations combine 
extensive local knowledge with an existing structure designed for this 
purpose . 

o Tactical operations are oriented on the enemy and his base areas, 
but they also must consider internal development operations. 

o Administrative and logistical support plans must be prepared for 
both routine and emergency operations. 

o Contingency plans must provide for the reinforcement of military 
forces at lower levels when necessary. 

Military Plans 

This paragraph is oriented toward Army planning; however, the principles 
generally apply to all security forces. The military plan to the national 
counterinsurgency plan should be prepared by the host nation defense 
establishment. It should include annexes for each of the armed services and 
contain information of the plans for paramilitary and 3elf-defense forces 
(see Appendix, F for an outline). The Army’s portion of the plan is referred 
to as the Army operations annex (see Figure 4), The annex should Include 
all the resources and effort to be expended. Logistic considerations should 
be integrated into each appendix. The annex should have appendixes on the 
following operations: 

Intelligence . This appendix identifies all available intelligence 
assets and contains the guidance necessary to collect, process, and 
disseminate intelligence concerning the insurgent, weather, terrain, and 
population. It also provides guidance for those counterintelligence 
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activities necessary to minimize insurgent espionage, subversion, and 
sabotage. The intelligence appendix should also include intelligence 
requirements and information pertinent to PSYOP, civil affairs, and 
communications security (COMSEC) monitoring and support. 

Psychological Operations . This appendix prescribes the military PSYOP 
missions, objectives, roles, and the PSYOP resources required. It 
oategorizes the target audience and prescribes the themes. It is based on 
the host nation national PSYOP plan and objectives. 



ADVISORY ASSISTANCE 

TACTICAL OPERATIONS 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 

CIVIL AFFAIRS 

PSYOP 

f INTELLIGENCE 



ANNEX (ARMY I DAD OPERATIONS) 



TO MILITARY IDAD PUN 



Figure 4. Army Operations Annex 

Civil Affairs . This appendix considers relationships between the 
military, civil authorities, and the people. In addition to helping the 
commander meet his legal and moral obligations, it focuses on programs 
designed to provide assistance to civil authorities and helps to organize 
and motivate the people to support counterinsurgency projects. 

Populace and Resources Control . This appendix provides for the 
employment of resources and implementation of measures necessary to preserve 
or reestablish a state of law and order. It Includes detailed information 
on support of counterinsurgency operations on activities such as protecting 
LOC, severing relations between the insurgent and the population, amnesty 
and rehabilitation, law enforcement, and border operations. 
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xX Taotlcal Operations . This appendix considers all aspects of organizing, 
p® quipping, training, and directing security forces in tactical operations. 
^The objectives of tactical operations are to destroy insurgent tactical 
^forces and their bases and establish a secure environment within which 
development is possible. This appendix also considers the impact of 
tactical operations on military nontactical operations and civilian 
^operations being cortducted to achieve counterinsurgency objectives. 

Advisory Assistance . This appendix describes the activities of the Army 
in training and supporting self-defense forces and other paramilitary 
^organizations that may be one basis of mobilization. It also includes 
advice and assistance to other governmental agencies and local governmental 
officials. 

The Army operations annex at all levels should — 
o State objectives clearly. 

o Be based on a careful assessment of available personnel and 
materiel resources. 



o Consider social, cultural, political, and psychological forces 
stimulating or obstructing the attainment of military objectives. 

o Be based on a selected course of action that considers the impact 
on other Interrelated economic, political, military, and social factors. 

ORGANIZATIONAL GUIDANCE 



The following concepts concern a country's organization for 
coordinating, planning, and conducting activities to prevent or defeat 
insurgency. Examples of national and subnational type organizations are 
given to illustrate the principle of achieving a coordinated and unified 
counterinsurgency effort at eaoh level within a nation. 



The organization should be structured and chartered so that it can 
coordinate and direct the counterinsurgency efforts of existing governmental 
agencies, yet not interfere with those agencies' normal day-to-day 
functions. The organizational structure will vary from country to country 
in order to adapt to the existing conditions. It should follow the 
established political organization of the nation. The organizational 
structure should provide centralized direction and permit decentralized 
execution of the counterinsurgency plan. 



National-Level Organization 



The national-level organization is concerned with planning and 
coordinating programs. The major offices normally correspond to branches 
and agencies of the national government concerned with insurgency problems. 
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Figure 5 depicts a type of oounterinsurgency planning and coordination 
organization that may be established at the national level. 




Figure 5. Type Counterinsurgency Planning and Coordination Organization 
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I: Planning Office . This office Is responsible for long-range plans for 

['preventing or defeating insurgency. These plans provide the chief executive 
| with a basis for delineating authority, establishing responsibility, 

f designating objectives, and allocating resources. 

Intelligence Office . This office develops concepts, directs programs, 

| and plans and provides general guidance on intelligence related to national 
| security. It also coordinates intelligence production activities and 

I correlates, evaluates, interprets, and disseminates intelligence. It is 
| staffed mainly by representatives from intelligence agencies, police, and 
■; military intelligence. 

Populace and Resources Control Office . This office develops programs, 
i ooncepts, and plans and provides general guidance on the operations of all 
j forces in the security field. It is staffed mainly by representatives of 
branches of government concerned with law enforcement and justice.' 

Military Affairs Office . This office develops and coordinates broad, 
general plans for the mobilization and allocation of armed and paramilitary 
forces . 

Psychological , Information, Economic, Social, and Political Affairs 
Offices . These separate offices— elements representing their parent 
nat iona 1- level branches or agencies— develop operational conoepts and 
policies for inclusion in the national plan. 

Subnational-Level Organization 

Area coordination centers (ACCs) may be established as combined 
civil-military headquarters at subnational, state, and local levels. These 
centers are responsible for planning, coordinating, and exercising 
operational control over all military forces and government civilian 
organizations within their respective areas of jurisdiction. The ACC does 
not replace unit tactical operations oenters or the normal government 
administrative organization in the area of operations. 

ACCs perform a twofold missions they provide integrated planning, 
coordination, and direction of all counterinsurgency efforts} and they 
ensure immediate, coordinated response to operational requirements. The ACC 
should establish a capability for 24-hour-a-day operations and 

communications. The ACC is headed by the senior governmental official who 
supervises and coordinates the activities of the staffs responsible for 
formulating counterinsurgency plans and operations within their separate 
areas of interest. These staffs normally are composed of selected 
representatives of major forces and agencies assigned to, or operating in, 
the center's area of responsibility. The ACC should include members from 
the — 

o Area military command. 
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o Area police agency. 

o Local and national intelligence organization, 
o Public information and PSYOP agencies, 
o Paramilitary forces. 

o Other local and national government offices involved in the 
economic, social, and political aspects of IDAD activities. 

State (Provincial) Area Coordination Center . A nation's first political 
subdivision with a fully developed administrative apparatus usually is the 
state. Most of these governments are well established and have exercised 
governmental functions over their areas before the onset of insurgency. 
This is normally the lowest level of administration capable of administering 
the full range of counterinsurgency programs. The economic, social, 
psychological, political, and military aspects of these programs are focused 
at this level. The establishment of ACCs will help exploit this potential. 

Urban Area Coordination Center . Urban areas require a more complex 
organization than rural areas to plan, coordinate, and direct 

counterinsurgency efforts. An urban area may vary from a market town of 
20,000 people to a commercial/industrial city with a population of more than 
a million. The dense population, multi-story buildings, underground 
construction, public utilities, and transportation systems all require 
special attention. Police public safety services, social organizations, 
political factors, economic aspects, and communications systems must be 
considered. 

The urban ACC is organized very much like the ACCs previously 
described. Urban coordination centers are established to perform the same 
functions for urban areas that local coordination centers perform for rural 
areas. However, local police, fire fighting, medical, public works, public 
utilities, communications, and transportation representatives also are 
included. When necessary, a staff capable of operating 24 hours a day is 
put into operation. It must be able to receive and act upon Information 
requiring immediate operational action and coordination. When there is a 
state or local ACC in an urban area, it may be necessary to include the 
urban resources in that center and to plan, coordinate, and direct urban 
operations from there. The decision to establish an urban center or use the 
state or local center for these purposes should be based on the authority 
of, and resources available to, the official at the head of the urban area 
government. If the urban area comprises several separate political 
subdivisions with no overall political control, the ACC establishes the 
control necessary to ensure proper planning and coordination. Urban ACCs 
should be established In autonomous cities and in urban areas not having a 
higher level coordination center. 
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Civilian Advisory Committees 

Committees composed of government officials and leading citizens should 
be formed to help the coordination centers at all levels to evaluate the 
suocess of their activities and to help gain support of the population. 
These committees evaluate the results of various actions affecting civilians 
and provide a communications link with the people, thus providing feedback 
on whioh to base future operations. 

tv, - - ■' “ I 

The organization of a civilian committee varies according to local 
requirements and must be flexible enough to meet changing situations. The 
ohairman should be a prominent figure, appointed by the government or 
elected by the membership. General membership of a civilian advisory 
committee assisting an ACC should include leaders Of civilian organizations 
such as — 



o Local police chief. 

o Superintendent of schools or school principal, 
o Priests, ministers, or other leaders of religious faiths, 
o Health director. 

o Judge or other judiciary representatives, 
o Labor union officials, 
o Editors of local news media, 
o Business and commercial leaders . 
o Other influential persons. 

Some representatives may hold positions in both the ACC and the civilian 
committee. 

If’, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

IDAD strategy — -- 

o Is based on an integrated effort* 
o Is directed toward populace and Insurgent alike . 

o Is based on the concept of development, security, neutralization, and 
mobilization* :■■■•■ 

Counterinsurgency principles— 

o Ensure unity of effort. 

o Minimize violence. 

o Maximize intelligence. 

o Ensure responsive government. 

Internal defense seeks to achieve Internal security and a state of law and 
order. 

Internal development promotes balanced growth by building viable 
institutions. 

IDAD planning should mold counterinsurgency activities into a unified 
strategy. 

Counterinsurgency programs must be capable of adjusting to the intensity of 
insurgent warfare. 

The national level organization is concerned with planning and coordination. 

The subnational level organization is concerned with planning, coordination, 
and control. 
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■ CHAPTER 4 

V . 

' Security Force Operations 

V * 

This chapter provides concepts and doctrine for security force operations 
in counterinsurgency. Security forces include the civil police, paramilitary, 
and the military. The degree to which security forces participate in 
counterinsurgency depends mostly on the level of Insurgent activities. For 
example, police forces are critical in the prevention of insurgency, and they 
fully participate in counterinsurgency operations if the insurgency 
progresses. Improper actions by police, or their overreaction to terrorist 
Incidents, promote the insurgent cause. A nation vulnerable to insurgency or 
terrorism should give high priority to developing well-trained, incorrupt, 
effective police forces. 

Maintenance of law and order is a fundamental responsibility of 
government. Insurgents often commit criminal or terrorist acts to seek their 
objectives. Countering illegal actions of insurgents is initially the 
responsibility of the police. Police are the best suited to counter those who 
seek to destroy free societies through the erosion of public order. 

Prevention of an insurgency is the most effective and economical method of 
dealing with it. If the police can meet threats early, preventive measures 
have a better chance of succeeding. Historically, nations that have been 
crippled by insurgency reflect that their police forces were unable to cope 
with the Insurgent movement in its early stages. In many respects, law 
enforcement personnel are the first line of defense against the actions of 
Insurgents and terrorists. The fate of the government and the nation may hang 
in the balance and the outcome may be determined by the success or failure of 
early police work. 

The police are a sensitive point of contact between government and people, 
close to the centers of unrest, and generally more acceptable than the 
military as keepers of order over long periods of time. The police are 
generally better trained, organized, and equipped than the military for 
gathering intelligence on the local situation and handling low levels of 
violence, conspiracy, and subversion. Also, legal restraints may be more 
readily accepted by the people if enforced by local police rather than by 
combat elements of the armed forces. 

In a rural insurgency environment, a small police force often requires 
assistance from military or paramilitary forces, or some type of auxiliary 
organization composed of local citizens. If large groups of organized 
insurgents are operating in an area, the commitment of military forces is 
normally required. Mobilization normally includes establishment of local 
paramilitary forces. Depending on the strategy developed at the national 
level, these forces may be limited to police auxiliary units. However, the 
IDAD strategy may call for a greater mobilization of the populace to develop 
an extensive intelligence system, provide forums for PSYOP, and establish 
self-defense programs. 
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The following discusses the major counterinsurgency operations of security 
forces and explains the objectives, concepts, and methods employed. Military 
forces may support, augment, or assume a police role to accomplish 
counterinsurgency missions. Military forces participate in counterinsurgency 
chiefly through the conduct of intelligence, PSYOP, civil affairs, populace 
and resources control, tactical operations, and advisory assistance. These 
operations are normally conducted in coordination with other government 
agencies. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Successful counterinsurgency operations require an effective intelligence 
system that addresses all aspects of an insurgency. Well coordinated military 
intelligence operations must begin as early as possible to counter a potential 
or active insurgency. Of particular importance are intelligence operations 
directed toward neutralizing or destroying the insurgent infrastructure and 
establishing data bases to support the military's counterinsurgency mission. 
See FM 30-18, FM 34-1, FM 34-3, and FM 34-60A for detailed guidance on 
intelligence operations. 

Intelligence operations support counterinsurgency planning and operations 
by providing general and speoific knowledge of the area of operations and the 
insurgent forces. In broad terms, early intelligence objectives are— 

o To determine whether and to what degree the indicators of impending 
insurgency are present (Appendix B). 

o To obtain information about the Insurgent, weather, terrain, and 
population. 

o To reduce insurgent espionage, subversion, and sabotage to a minimum. 

Subversion precedes other insurgent activity and continues throughout, the 
entire effort, Just as guerrilla warfare, once introduced, continues during 
the war of movement. Subversion is designed to alienate the population from 
the government and i3 an early indicator of the presence of an insurgent 
organization. 

When insurgent groups become organized, civil and military intelligence 
agencies should be in a position to identify them and make recommendations for 
future surveillance or neutralization operations. The value of good human 
intelligence and police intelligence operations cannot be overstated. 

Counterintelligence operations include formulating and conducting training 
programs and carrying out measures necessary to protect host nation security 
information, personnel, facilities, and materiel against insurgent 
intelligence operations. Such operations need not be confined to passive 
security measures or covert operations, but can include overt tactical 
measures such as active and continuous patrols designed to overburden the 
insurgent's intelligence network. 
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A unified, centralized all-source intelligence system is essential to the 
effective conduct of counterinsurgency operations. At national level , the 
intelligence system should — 

o Operate freely throughout the nation. 

o Maintain a central registry of intelligence information. 

o Maintain a centralized system of source oontrol. 

o Coordinate all intelligence and counterintelligence programs. 

o Provide direction, collection, processing, and dissemination for the 
intelligence effort. 

o Prepare national intelligence and counterintelligence plans and 
estimates. 

o Conduct covert operations as directed. 

Below national level , a system should be established at each level of 
government for the coordination of intelligence efforts. 

Basic intelligence on a specific area and situation is derived from 
strategic intelligence reports and studies augmented by available current 
Intelligence information of the area. Effective intelligence operations 
require a study of the internal and external forces subverting a society and 
provide the basis for all counterinsurgency plans, estimates, and training. 
Intelligence collection planning involves three general areas: 

o Strategic intelligence, which may expose actual or potential 
insurgency problems, is derived from- political, economic, and sociooultural 
information. Such intelligence can be applied across the spectrum from 
national to regional level plans and programs to Include support to specific 
military count erguerr ilia operations. 

o Assessment and exploitation of the insurgent Infrastructure to 
include its command, control, and communications (C3) system, recruiting 
system, logistic support, and mass civil organizations. These insurgent 
efforts involve a great deal of covert and overt activity and require people 
to oarry them out. Collection efforts targeted against these activities can 
lead to early detection and identification of key members of the 

infrastructure. 

o All-source collection, threat intelligence and information on the 
area are focused specifically on the needs of the operation force commander. 

Intelligence functions to support current activities and prepare for 
possible future operations include — 
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o Preparing detailed studies regarding the terrain, weather, and 
population groups (including ethnic, religious, and tribal minorities)* 

o Analyzing strength and vulnerability of the government, the 
insurgent and the society. 

o Preparing, producing, and distributing nationwide terrain maps, 
aerial photographs, and other forms of imagery intelligence from both 
strategic and tactical assets . 

Intelligence production must provide accurate and timely intelligence that 
satisfies military and civil requirements at each operational echelon. 
Intelligence requirements vary according to echelon, user, and mission. No 
single format is adequate for all users; therefore, production programs must 
be flexible and must provide several degrees of detail. Determination of 
production objectives and priorities requires oareful analysis. 

Timely dissemination of intelligence is a vital aspect of the intelligence 
process. The need to Immediately reaot to intelligence information requires 
systems be established quickly to process and transmit Information to military 
and police units at operational levels. Primary, alternate, and special 
intelligence channels of communication should be established when facilities 
and resources permit. 

Security information must be, protected by all available means and 
entrusted only to cleared personnel who require such knowledge. Cleared 
personnel should be closely supervised and observed as they may be subjected 
to ^Insurgent coercion, influence, or pressure. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

Both the government and the insurgent use PSYOP in attempts to mobilize 
the people. PSYOP, as used in this paragraph, are not limited to enemy or 
foreign groups, but also include operations directed toward host nation armed 
forces and civilian populations. PSYOP are an integral part, of all 
counterinsurgency activities. They are tailored to meet specific requirements 
for each area and operation. Military and nonmilitary courses of action must 
be considered in terms of psychological! impaot. This may require that 
short-range tactical advantages be sacrificed to preserve long-range 
psychological objectives. FM 33-1 provides detailed guidance on PSYOP. 

Objectives 

PSYOP are designed to support the achievement of national objectives and 
are directed toward specific target groups. PSYOP objectives for the main 
target groups are — 

o Insurgents — to create dissension, disorganization, low morale, 
subversion, and defection within insurgent forces. Host nation national 
programs designed to win insurgents over to the government's side are needed. 
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o Civilian population— to gain, preserve, and strengthen civilian 
support for the host nation government and its counterinsurgency programs. 

o Military forces— to gain, preserve, and strengthen military support 
{With emphasis on building and maintaining the morale of these forces. The 
loyalty, discipline, and motivation of these forces are critical factors in 
combating an insurgency. 

o Neutral elements — to gain the support of uncommitted foreign groups 
inside and outside of the host nation by revealing the subversive activities 
and bringing international pressure to bear, on any external hostile power 
sponsoring the insurgency. 

o External hostile powers — to convince the external hostile power 
.-Supporting the insurgents that the insurgency will fail. 

National Program 

The national PSYOP program, containing national objectives, plans, 
guidance, and desired approaches, is prepared and coordinated at the national 
level. A single agency must be responsible to coordinate these efforts to 
avoid the pitfalls of conflicting themes and programs. 

Military organizations and civilian agencies at all levels develop PSYOP 
.based upon the national PSYOP plan. The plan is interpreted at the various 
military and political levels in terms of local requirements. Local plans 
should be coordinated through appropriate ACCs. To achieve maximum 

effectiveness, all psychological activities are executed within clearly 
established channels. 

PSYOP planners develop a number of appropriate themes that can be used 
with available means. PSYOP themes and messages should be tested before they 
are used. Themes and messages, using words or symbols familiar to the target 
J audiences, should be clear, easily understood, and repeated frequently. 

| Civilian and Military Organizations 

PSYOP organizations are organized and trained to conduct and support 

I psychological activities at all levels. 

> • 

National Level . Both military and civilian PSYOP organizations may exist 
I at the national level. These organizations should be coordinated by a single 
I agency. They are responsible for — 

o Planning a coordinated national PSYOP program. 

o Organizing, training, and allocating host nation PSYOP units and 
resources. 

o Conducting strategic PSYOP. 
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o Developing criteria of program effectiveness. 

o Monitoring the PSYOP program. 

o Producing, analyzing, and disseminating PSYOP intelligence and 
target analysis of specific target groups. 

Subnational and Local Level . The subnational ACC translates national 
PSYOP programs and directives into implementing guidance for local ACCs, 
military commanders, and civilian agencies. The local ACC provides direction 
to paramilitary forces, military forces, civilian agencies, and PSYOP teams. 
Since paramilitary organizations normally do not have their own PSYOP teams, 
PSYOP support is provided by civilian or armed forces organizations. 

Military Units . Military PSYOP units plan and conduct PSYOP in consonance 
with national programs and directives. Military PSYOP and civilian 
information services planning must be closely coordinated and supervised at 
all levels to ensure effectiveness and credibility. Operations range from 
strategic and tactical PSYOP to support of consolidation operations. PSYOP 
units are tailored to meet mission requirements. Their operations involve all 
types of communications including faoe-to-faoe communications (the most 
effective of all means), television, radio, loudspeaker, printing, 
audiovisual, and photographic equipment. At the national level, military 
PSYOP supports the broad aspects of counterinsurgency programs. At the 

regional and local levels, tactical and consolidation PSYOP are responsive to 
local intelligence and address more specific target audiences. Military 
forces are a major factor in the formation of attitudes and behavior toward 
the government. For this reason, commanders must constantly be aware of the 
psychological effect of operations as well as the effect of the behavior of 
their troops. Military operations have a psychological impact on the 

population, and the success of an operation may depend on the commander's 
awareness of the psychological and political implications of his unit's 
actions. 

Planning 

The basic requisites for an effective PSYOP plan depend on information 
gathering and include — 

o Thorough knowledge of the history, background, current environment, 
and attitudes of potential target groups. 

o Thorough knowledge of the insurgent's organizations, motivation, 
sources of resources (men and materiel), and how they are obtained. 

o A knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of ideological and 
political opponents. 

o An assurance that PSYOP plans and programs support national 
objectives. 
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r o A knowledge of all types of communication available to carry out 
.PSYOP. 

f o The ability to classify the population by audience type so that 
/themes can be tailored to influence speoific groups. 

: t: ; o The availability of continuous, timely, accurate, and detailed 
intelligence. 

Themes 

PSYOP themes must be developed to support the type of operations and 
campaigns being conducted. The authority to approve specific PSYOP messages, 
based on approved themes, may be delegated to local level PSYOP personnel with 
a knowledge of distinctive local target groups. This should enhance the 
effectiveness and credibility of the PSYOP program with the local groups. 
Locally developed PSYOP material must be monitored by PSYOP staffs all the way 
up to the national level. 

PSYOP themes supporting remote area operations are tailored to maintain 
the morale of government forces and to win the support of the local 
population. PSYOP themes supporting populace and resources control operations 
should stress the need and benefits of law enforcement. Themes should also 
stress that the insurgents are the cause of restrictions such as curfews and 
identification cards. 

PSYOP themes in support, of consolidation campaigns should stress the 
security that is afforded the population and the benefits that have been and 
oan be gained with popular support. Themes supporting strike campaigns should 
stress the necessity of the operations and efforts being made to provide for 
the safety of the civilian population, PSYOP themes direoted against the 
insurgent forces should stress the futility of fighting, importance of family 
ties, and the acceptability of amnesty programs. The decision to employ PSYOP 
before beginning tactical operations is weighed carefully against compromising 
surprise and security. Campaigns are discussed on pages 4-16 through 4-21. 

CIVIL AFFAIRS 

Civil affairs (CA) operations are a responsibility of military commanders 
at every echelon. They include any activity concerned with relationships 
between the military forces and the civil authorities and people in the area. 
Activities may range from military civil action projects to the exercise of 
authority that normally is the responsibility of the local government. 

The scope of CA operations varies with the type of local government and is 
influenced by the economic, social, and political background of the country 
and people. CA is the linchpin of the military role in national development. 
CA personnel coordinate efforts of PSYOP, engineer, medical, logistics, 
military police, and administrative elements to restore stability, contribute 
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to national development , and promote support for the government . The CA 
effort Is closely coordinated with and in direct support of civilian efforts. 
It supplements the civilian effort with activities such as construction in 
remote areas and extension of the LOC. Engineer, signal, medical, and 
logistics units can often directly contribute to the development process and 
Inorease the country’s military capability in remote or insecure areas where 
commercial firms are unable to operate. In addition to coordinating the 
military role in development, CA prevents civilian interference with military 
operations, and coordinates all other civil-military affairs such as community 
relations, routine military civic action projects, populace and resources 
control, and civil defense. 

Objectives 

The overall objective of CA in counterinsurgency is to mobilize and 
motivate civilians to assist the government and military forces. The 
operations are directed at eliminating or reducing military, political, 
economic, and sociological problems. Close and continuous PSYOP support is 
needed to maximize the effect of CA. 

Organization 

All military units have a capability to conduct CA, particularly military 
civic action. Civic action projects range from an individual act to the use 
of substantial forces and equipment for large-scale development projects to 
benefit an entire community or country. Civic action projects address basic 
needs of the nation and its people and must support the national development 
plan. Major roles in military civic action are frequently undertaken by 
engineer, transportation, medical, signal, and other units with assets suited 
to military civic action. Military civic action used as part of the total 
government effort to attack the causes of discontent contributes significantly 
to the prevention or defeat of an insurgency. 

Units as small a3 a battalion task force (TF) may be assigned CA elements 
to assist In carrying out CA plans. A civil-military operations (CMO) staff 
officer may also be assigned to such a TF. 

CA liaison and coordination should be established between military forces 
and government agencies. This can be accomplished through organizations 
specifically designed for this purpose or through staff elements. 

Operations 

CA operations require good relationships with the population. To 
establish a good relationship, troop discipline, courtesy, and honesty In 
dealings with the people must be emphasized. Where sound rapport has been 
established between host nation forces and the population, properly 
administered CA operations will contribute materially to the attainment of 
IDAD objectives. 
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CA planning must include political , economic, social, psychological, and 
military considerations. Planning for CA should consider the following: 

o The national development plan. Projects should support development 
programs that meet the needs and desires of the people. 

o Civic action projects to be conducted by military forces. 

o CA personnel and units required to support host nation agencies at 
subnational levels. 

o CA MTT requirements and resources. 

o CA training program requirements for host nation and allied forces. 

o CA requirements to provide government administration in areas of the 
country where needed. 

CA responsibilities assigned to a unit commander may require the 
employment of specialized CA personnel or units. CA plans should Include 
provisions for CA support to tactical unit commanders. See FM 41-10 for 
details about CA organization and capabilities. 

Emphasis on military civic action varies with the intensity of insurgent 
activities. Whatever the level of military civic action, projects are planned 
and coordinated to fit in with internal development programs. In prevention 
of Insurgency or during Phase I, military civic action concentrates on the 
development of the socioeconomic environment. In the absence of tactical 
operations, many military resources may be devoted to military civic action 
projects providing both long-range and short-range benefits. During Phases II 
and III, military civic action will be concentrated on projects designed to 
prevent intensification of the insurgency. These projects should produce 
noticeable improvements in a relatively short time frame. Examples of such 
projects are farm-to-market roads, bridges, short-range educational programs, 
basic hygiene, medical immunization programs, and simple Irrigation projects. 
Advice should be sought on projects to ensure they are needed, wanted, and fit 
in with development plans for the area. In the advanced stages of insurgency, 
priorities on military operations may reduce military civic action to 
immediate tasks such as providing medical aid to sick and wounded civilians, 
and procuring and distributing food and shelter for displaced persons. 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 

Populace and resources control operations are police-type operations. 
When feasible, military units employed in these type operations should 
support, not replace, the police forces. If military units are used, police 
training must be considered. The military participation must comply with host 
nation law. This section provides general guidance on various populace and 
resources control measures which may be employed. 
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Objectives 

A populace and resources control program is designed to complement and 
support other counterinsurgency programs. Its objectives, in concert with CA 
operations, are — 

o To mobilize material and human resources on behalf of the government. 

o To detect and neutralize insurgent organizations and activities. 

o To provide a secure physical and psychological environment for the 
population. 

o To sever any supporting relationship between the population and 
insurgent forces. 

Organization 

Police, Intelligence, and other internal security agencies normally are 
established to maintain law and order in a stable peacetime environment. 
Their organizations are designed to protect the populace, apprehend common 
criminals and lawbreakers, and maintain reasonable order. During an active 
insurgency, police and security organizations are faced with much more than 
individual criminals. They are confronted with organized subversion, 

espionage, sabotage, and terrorist activities. Coping with these problems 
will probably require expansion of these forces and reinforcement by military 
and paramilitary forces. 

Most police organizations have as their largest element a uniformed branch 
which performs the day-to-day law and order functions. The uniformed branch 
not only serves as a visible symbol of government authority, it also serves as 
a lucrative source of overt intelligence. There is normally a criminal 
investigation element which operates mostly in civilian clothing. In many 

countries of the world, other "plain clothes" elements, such as a "special 
branch" police, may exist. Police Intelligence and internal security affairs 
are usually responsibilities of the special branch. Police paramilitary units 
or police reserve forces may be used to maintain public order during 
disturbances. Using these forces to quell riots and disorders may be 

preferable to using military forces, particularly in the early stages of an 
insurgency. Specially trained tactical police units can be organized to 
combat urban area terrorists and urban guerrillas. Whatever the organization, 
responsibilities for security operations and coordination procedures among the 
various elements must be established. 

In seeking to gain influence over the populace, insurgents employ a 
combination of persuasion, terror, and civil disturbance. In many cases, the 
government of a developing nation discovers that it actually does not control 
its more remote areas. Insurgent activities and influence in these areas can 
expand rapidly. Security forces may have to be deployed to establish 
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; or reestablish law and order in which government administration and 
Counterinsurgency activities can be conducted. In urban areas, populace and 
Resources control plans should be Implemented to deny Insurgents easy access 
to materiel support. General surveillance measures and block warden systems 
should be put into effect. Intelligence activities are stepped up to Identify 
and locate the insurgent infrastructure. 

As an insurgency progresses, populace and resources control operations may 
have to be expanded to cope with increased insurgent activity. When the need 
for populace and resources control is first determined, a complete program 
should be applied as quickly as possible; piecemeal operations that escalate 
Slowly should be avoided. Carefully designed PSYOP should support the 
Controls. People need to understand that the insurgents pose a threat to them 
so they welcome controls and are not unduly irritated. 

Indigenous police organizations, if adequately staffed, trained, equipped, 
and motivated, are ideally suited to enforce the populace and resources 
programs because they provide an organized control force that is — 

o Knowledgeable about local conditions . 

o Accepted by the populace as a government organization with 
enforcement powers. 

o Capable of security operations. 

o Able to gain access to and use recorded data. 

o Capable of controlling transportation arteries. 

Emergency augmentation of the existing police force may be obtained from 
other organizations whose duties call for contact with the populace. This may 
include revenue agents, conservation officials, and customs officials. 
Paramilitary forces are another source of manpower for these programs. The 
regular military should provide specially trained units as a backup force and 
may be used as a source of personnel for administration, Intelligence PSYOP, 
and other specialties. 

The national-level coordination center, assisted by national agencies, 
prepares the overall plan to ensure coordination of populace and resources 
control programs. Subnational ACCs prepare populace and resources control 
plans based upon guidance from the national coordination center. 

Operations 

Essential populace and resources control measures that conform to legal 
codes must be established and enforced — justly and firmly. In addition to 
laws restricting possession of certain items, requiring permits for possession 
or movement of others, and regulating the movement of people, laws must also 
clearly specify lawful methods for disposal of contraband. Since populace 
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and resources control measures may tempt some people to practice graft and 
extortion, the operations must be closely supervised. Measures must be 
enforced fairly and impartially to avoid alienating the people. Emphasis 
should be placed on both in-country controls and import controls. Populace 
and resources oontrol operations include, but are not limited to — 

o Employing population surveillance (overt and covert) based on area 
coverage. 

o Controlling movement of both personnel and materiel. 

o Establishing checkpoints and roadblocks. 

o Establishing curfews and blackouts. 

o Screening and documenting the population. 

o Conducting cordon and search operations. 

o Establishing rationing and price controls. 

o Controlling refugees and displaced persons. 

o Protecting resource storage areas from insurgent attack. 

o Identifying and controlling sensitive material that is to be denied 
to the insurgents. 

o Establishing physical security measures. 

Law enforcement is primarily a police operation to protect persons and 
property against criminal acts, including those committed by insurgent 
elements. Laws should be enacted whereby the government can authorize 
security and defense forces temporary extraordinary powers. Procedural 
protections against unlawful search, seizure, and detention often must be 
suspended to permit law enforcement operations against insurgents. PSYOP 
should be used to place justifiable blame on the insurgents for the necessary 
changes in the law. It should be emphasized that such laws are temporary and 
needed to protect the populace from the Insurgents. Additional legal 
machinery, such as courts of limited jurisdiction to try particular classes of 
offenses, may be required to process the increased number of violations. In 
any case, early attention must be given to the legal system's capability to 
process cases quickly and fairly. 

If special legislation covering emergencies extends the duties and powers 
of the police, these additional duties and powers must be publicized so that 
the population generally understands them. The police must understand the 
importance of remaining within the law and not resorting to extralegal 
powers. Also, in any situation, the police and other security forces should 
habitually limit the use of force to the minimum necessary. 
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\ , . Border operations are a type of populace and resources control operation. 

I Armed forces may be charged with the overall mission of border security, or 
they may reinforce other security forces chartered with this 
.mission. Border operations are discussed on page 4-25. 

TACTICAL OPERATIONS 

Tactical operations are the most violent and extreme of all activities 
employed in counterinsurgency. They are the principal activities in strike 
campaigns, and they are integrated into and support consolidation campaigns. 
Jhey are not an end unto themselves. They support the overall goals of the 
counterinsurgency effort. This paragraph provides guidance on tactical 
objectives, organization, and doctrine. 

Objectives 

The objective of tactical operations is to destroy or neutralize insurgent 
tactical forces and bases and to establish a secure environment in which 
balanced development programs can be carried out. Although tactical 

operations may be conducted to eliminate insurgent tactical forces and bases, 
they usually are part of a campaign and are coordinated with other operations 
through the use of ACCs. 



Organization 

Organization for tactical operations emphasizes appropriate firepower and 
mobility. Organization should stress tactical self-sufficiency and provide 
adequate combat support and combat service support elements to conduct 
semi-independent or independent operations. Moreover, consideration should be 
given to providing the tactical force with capabilities for CA and PSYOP. 
Paramilitary, police, or other internal security forces al3o may participate 
in tactical operations. 



Operations 

Tactical operations against guerrillas are primarily offensive operations, 
characterized by mobility to destroy or capture the guerrillas. They 
generally include offensive taotics such as ambushes, raids, movement to 
contact, hasty or deliberate attacks, and exploitation and pursuit. 
Counterguerrilla operations are characterized by small units operating in 
dispersed areas. If large-sized insurgent units are engaged, additional 
combat power is brought into the area to destroy them. 

If the insurgents develop a mobile warfare threat, tactics must be 
modified. Under these conditions, larger reserves are maintained, the size of 
operating units is increased, artillery fires are massed, and larger security 
and defense detachments are required. In mobile warfare, use of terrain, 
organization of fires, and maneuver are used to seize and hold the initiative. 
Therefore, commanders must not expect envelopments, penetrations, or turning 
movements to affect Insurgent forces the same as they would if occupation of 
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terrain were the key consideration. Insurgent tactical units can have caches 
and safe areas looated in several areas so that they need not depend on and 
protect a single critical logistical base. Thus, they can disperse units and 
move in several directions in reaotion to an offensive maneuver. 

Commanders should maintain continuous pressure against insurgent forces; 
they must not consider insurgent forces destroyed merely because opposition 
has ceased. If contact with insurgent foroes is lost, commanders should make 
aggressive efforts to reestablish contact and engage the foroe. Friendly 
forces should not permit insurgent forces time to rest, reorganize, and 
prepare for offensive operations. 

Defensive operations normally are conducted as coordinated military and 
civilian programs. Defensive operations are employed— 

o To protect installations, bases, and the population. 

o To reduce the insurgent capacity for offensive action. 

o To deny the insurgent entry into an area. 

o To destroy or trap the insurgent foroe. 

o To develop more favorable conditions for offensive action. 

o To economize foroes in one area so that decisive force can be 
applied elsewhere. 

Retrograde operations are conducted to preserve the integrity of a foroe 
and for one or more of the following reasons* 

o To draw the enemy into an unfavorable situation. 

o To permit the use of the force elsewhere. 

o To avoid combat under undesirable conditions. 

o To gain time without fighting a decisive engagement. 

o To disengage from oombat. 

o To relocate forces in relation to other friendly forces, 
o To shorten LOCs. 

Bases of operation are localities from which operations are projected and 
supported. They may be permanent or semipermanent installations containing 
essential command and control, communications, combat support, and combat 
service support elements. 
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Combat support and combat service support elements are integral to all 
tactical foroes. They are organic to, attached to, or are placed in support 
of the tactical forces. Combat support and combat servioe support must be 
carefully planned for all tactical operations. 

ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE 

Regular military forces may provide assistance to internal security 
forces, paramilitary forces, self-defense foroes, and other government 
agencies participating in counterinsurgency. National or subnational centers 
may be established to assist In organizing, equipping, and training 
established units or newly activated units . MTTs may be used to provide 
on-site training, advice, and assistance to self-defense or other territorial 
security forces. 



INTEGRATED RESPONSE 

Governmental responsibility includes measures to maintain law and order 
and a system for meeting the needs of the people. Exercising this 
responsibility properly should help win the support of the people and thus 
help prevent insurgency. In countries where insurgency is Incipient, 
governments look for ways to improve their fulfillment of this responsibility. 

This section outlines In general terms an Integrated response to a 
politically organized insurgency during each of its three phases. It is 
understood that there is no exact point at which insurgency passes into a 
higher or lower phase. The government's strategy should be designed to 
prevent insurgent activities from escalating and, ultimately, to eliminate the 
insurgent threat. The response should be flexible and able to adjust to the 
intensity of insurgent activities and conditions within the country. Also, 
the host nation activities described below must be modified to fit the 
particular situation. 

The government may achieve significant success in combating an insurgency 
in any of the phases. Those operations that contribute to the consolidation 
of government successes should be continued . On-going programs that help 
improve conditions should be continued, and new programs should be initiated 
to prevent the insurgency from recurhing. 

Latent and Insipient Insurgency 

During Phase I of an insurgency, subversive incidents may occur; however, 
there are no major outbreaks of violence. Certain counterinsurgency 
activities appear particularly important during Phase I. These normally 
include--* 

o Action to improve police performance, intelligence, and 
counterintelligence operations. 



o PSYOP. 
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o Action to upgrade security forces.' 
o Action to train military forces, 
o Civic action. 

o Developmental actions to improve political, economic, or social 
conditions. 

o Measures to strengthen the psychological and organizational links 
between government and populace. 

Depending on the circumstances, some populace and resources control measures 
may be appropriate. 



Guerrilla Warfare 

Phase II includes organized guerrilla warfare and related forms of 
violence. Increasing conflict normally requires changes in emphasis on 
activities initiated during Phase I And introduction of other measures. These 
normally include — 

o Strengthening territorial security forces. 

o Increasing populace and resources control measures and PSYOP to 

isolate the insurgents physically and psychologically from the populace. 

o Conducting tactical operations to seek out and defeat insurgent 

armed elements. 

War of Movement 

Phase III is reached when insurgent military forces attain a capability to 
challenge the armed forces of the government in a conventional conflict. 
Should the government fail to contain insurgency in earlier phases, it may 
face the danger of military defeat in Phase III. During this phase, Internal 
defense activities become more' comprehensive and are administered more 
strictly as the government attempts to consolidate support and defeat 
insurgent forces. In Phase III, combat may approach that of conventional 
conflict and will probably take priority over all other activities. 

CAMPAIGNS 

Campaigns to execute counterinsurgency plans are organized based upon 
common objectives. They are either consolidation or strike campaigns. In 
planning these campaigns, all of the major operations discussed on pages 4-2 
through 4-16 must be considered; and, as appropriate, integrated into the 
campaign. 1 
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Consolidation Campaigns 

Consolidation campaigns are organized In priority areas as an 
interdepartmental civil-military effort. These campaigns Integrate 
oounterinsurgenoy activities designed to restore governmental control of the 
population and the area. They include programs for the improvement of 
economic, political, and social conditions. 

Consolidation campaigns may be conducted in any phase of Insurgency, 
although success Is sore likely If the campaigns are mounted during lorn level 
Insurgent activity. The concepts described below are based an a relatively 
■ajor Insurgent threat, including the presenoe of significant Insurgent 
tactical forces, and muat be adjusted to lesser threat situations. 

o Consolidation campaigns normally are a state-level (provincial) 
function supported by national, subnational, state, and other resources. 

o Consolidation campaign s normally Include all the operations 
previously discussed in this chapter. Although a consolidation campaign may 
be primarily oriented toward priority araas with relatively large populations, 
the oampalgn may also require operations in remote and border areas that 
affect the overall consolidation effort. 

o Consolidation campaigns should expand outwardly from areas over 
(ditch the gover nm e n t has oontrol. The government must have a secure base and 
be able to maintain its security. To extend government control into 
surrounding areas, operations must be expanded into contested and 
insurgent-dominated areas, particularly population centers, resource 
locations, Installation sites, and along routes of communication. Authorities 
should extend consolidated areas only to the limits of combined olvil-mllltary 
capabilities. Once an area has been cleared of significant insurgent tactical 
farces, adequate tactical defense and internal security must be established to 
protect and defend the area. Police and paramilitary foroes should be 
assigned the major role In this. Every effort should be made to prevent 
controlled areas from reverting to Insurgent domination ! 

o Consolidation campaigns have four overlapping stages t preparation, 
offensive, development, and completion. 

Preparation Stage . During this stage, all participating civil and 
military forces plan, train, organize, and equip for operations. The civilian 
and military planners must integrate their efforts. 

Consolidation campaign plans are developed on the basis of priority areas 
designated In national plans, oivlllan and military resources available, and 
estimated capability to achieve the objectives. Security force planning 
ensures that adequate personnel and materiel for tactical, psychological, 
civil affairs, populace and resources control, and Intelligence operations are 
available at the beginning of the consolidation campaign. Forces allocated 
must be superior to the insurgent threat in the operational area. Development 
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planning ensures that sufficient personnel and materiel resources are 
available and are programmed to be available as needed during the 
consolidation campaign. Plans include command and control measures to ensure 
that all resources are applied effectively. All operations are coordinated 
through the ACC. 

Organizations participating in consolidation campaigns are combined into a 
TF that, in turn, may be subdivided into local TFs. All TFs are 
interdepartmental and include civilian and military operational elements. 
When possible, boundaries and phase lines are established to include entire 
political subdivisions. Consolidation campaigns are normally controlled by 
the chief governmental official within whose area of responsibility the 
campaigns will be conducted. Communications are designed to provide parallel, 
interlocking, and integrated networks used by police, armed forces, 
paramilitary, intelligence, and internal development organizations. 

All personnel required to conduct consolidation campaigns should be 
trained before actual operations begin. Training and indoctrination of all 
elements should be conducted on a team basis. 

Offensive Stage . The initial requirement is to clear the area of 
significant insurgent tactical units. Once this is accomplished, adequate 
government forces, to include available police and paramilitary, must remain 
in the area to protect the population from remaining insurgent elements. 

The offensive stage requires moving the TF into the operational area; 
destroying, dispersing, and clearing insurgent tactical forces from the area; 
locating and destroying elements of the insurgent's supporting base area 
system; and identifying and apprehending the members of the insurgent's 
political infrastructure. Combat power must be selectively applied to 
preclude unnecessary harm to the population . The large-scale application of 
combat power can produce effects counterproductive to the overall effort. 

( TFs are structured to conduct offensive tactical operations with command 
and control exercised through the military chain of command. If insurgent 
units are large and well trained, tactical operations conducted by large 
forces will be required to destroy them. Ambushes, cordon and search, and 
other techniques are employed in conjunction with large-scale tactical 
operations. 

Curfews, spot checks, searches, a system of information reporting, and 
other similar measures are initiated. The police and other security 
organizations institute populace and resources oontrol measures to deprive the 
insurgent of support and to assist in Identifying and locating members of the 
insurgent infrastructure* PSYOP assist in making populace and resources 
control measures more acceptable to the population by explaining the necessity 
for them. When appropriate, the populace should be informed that government 
actions that may cause inconvenience are necessary because of the threat posed 
by the insurgents. 
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j#v The intelligence agencies and police forces operate an intelligence 
regram. They conduct interrogations, loyalty screenings, and collect 
©formation to assist in identifying and locating members of the insurgent 
nf restructure . ■ * 



v- Peve lopment Stage . During this stage, civil and military forces take 
action to eliminate remaining insurgent elements, establish firm government 
control, prevent the return of insurgents, ensure internal security, and put 
developmental organizations into operation. 

> Emphasis shifts from offensive action against the insurgent toward 
national development. In essence, the armed and paramilitary forces adopt an 
‘aggressive defensive posture to protect the secured areas established during 
]the offensive stage. Small military elements can live among the population 
fand work with local security forces. This permits other TF elements — the 
political, economic, social, and psychological action cadres — to conduct their 
activities effectively. Psychologioal/information activities are continued to 
inbtivate the population to support all governmental efforts. Development 
;aotivitles and supporting military civic action demonstrate sincere government 
concern for the population. Civic action projects should be simple, highly 
visible, and easily accomplished by the people with assistance from military 
resources. 

Security force activities include training local self-defense forces or 
other paramilitary forces to participate in territorial security and 
development programs. Offensive tactical operations are continued to 
eliminate remaining insurgent elements and their supporting base areas. 
^Defense of population centers, bases, installations, and LOC Is also a 
? continuing requirement. 

■, Saturation patrolling, extended in range and scope, is conducted over the 
entire area to be controlled. Efforts are made to seek out the insurgent and 
block approaches into the controlled area. Military forces normally continue 
to conduct offensive tactical operations in nearby areas to relieve pressure 
on secured areas. 



Police forces maintain law and order. They also establish controls over 
the movement of personnel and supplies and secure critical food supplies and 
materiel during production and storage. 

Completion Stage . The completion stage is marked by the speedup and 
expansion of development programs and by „ the enhanced ability of local 
‘authorities to defend against Insurgent attaok. Efforts are made to return 
l all responsibility for local government to the local people. TFs gradually 
release unneeded armed forces and development cadre elements. 

As local administrators become proficient in performing administrative 
functions, outside cadres with the TF can be released for other assignments. 
As the local police and local paramilitary force become effective and assume 
more of the security responsibilities, TF security elements oan be withdrawn 
and redeployed. 
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Redeployment must not take place until local paramilitary, police, and 
intelligence forces are capable of defending the area and providing security. 
A local reserve force should be established and higher level reserves prepared 
to assist if they are needed. 

The government must also ensure that it has adequate resources to carry 
out ongoing programs before extending the area under its control. Tactical 
operations to destroy insurgent forces and their base areas may be conducted 
outside the controlled area to assist nearby populated areas. 

Strike Campaigns 

Strike campaigns consist of a series of major combat operations targeted 
against insurgent tactical forces and bases in contested or 
insurgent-controlled zones. Other security force activities may support 
tactical forces during an actual strike. 

Strike campaigns are conducted in remote or contested areas by armed 
forces and are coordinated through appropriate ACCs. Since the main objective 
of a strike campaign operation is to destroy insurgent forces and their base 
areas, strike forces normally do not remain in the area of operations after 
mission accomplishment. A strike force normally is assigned a specific target 
area in which it conducts operations. 

Organization . Forces designated to conduct strike campaign operations 
should be relieved of routine area defense responsibilities well in advance of 
the operation. Strike forces normally are controlled at the national, 
regional, or state level and are assigned no permanent area responsibilities. 
Strike forces are organized as self-sufficient TFs capable of operating for 
extended periods of time in areas remote from home bases. In addition to 
oombat forces, TFs may contain intelligence, PSYOP, CA, police, and 
paramilitary elements. 

Operations . Once insurgent forces or bases have been located, strike 
forces maneuver to destroy them. The insurgent's ability to hide weapons and 
to assume noncombatant guises in attempting to avoid capture may require 
thorough reconnaissance and search of the area. Suspects must be managed 
firmly but treated fairly and with respect to avoid turning innocent suspects 
into insurgent sympathizers. When small units conducting reconnaissance 
operations sight relatively large Insurgent tactical forces, surveillance 
should be maintained and reaction forces quickly deployed to destroy them. In 
areas suspected of harboring insurgent forces or Installations, reconnaissance 
and surveillance should be conducted and followed by an immediate attack or 
raid by reaction forces when sufficient Information has been developed on the 
target. Good communications and mobility are essential for success in these 
combat operations. 

Offensive tactical operations include movement to contact, raid, hasty or 
deliberate attack, and exploitation and pursuit. Combat support and combat 
service support operations are planned to ensure responsiveness to operational 
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requirements. Operations outside the support range of fixed combat service 
support Installations may require that these elements be attached or assigned 
directly from field depots and tactical bases. The coordination of these 
activities is accomplished between the TF commander and the appropriate 
headquarters. 

Reconnaissance to locate and test insurgent dispositions and strengths or 
to develop additional intelligence can be followed immediately by hasty attack 
or raid. Reconnaissance should emphasize thorough reconnoitering of an area 
and is characterized by continuous, decentralized, small-unit operations. If 
a sizeable insurgent force is located, friendly units maintain contact until 
ready forces can be committed to assist in the destruction of the insurgent 
force. 

Since strike campaigns are conducted in insecure areas, plans must provide 
for force withdrawal after mission accomplishment. 

REMOTE AREA OPERATIONS 

Remote area operations are undertaken in contested or insurgent controlled 
areas to establish operating bases and government strongholds. These remote 
areas may be populated by ethnic, religious, or other Isolated minority 
groups. Remote area operations also may be conducted to establish bases in 
unpopulated areas where insurgent forces have established staging areas, 
training areas, rest areas, logistical facilities, or command posts. The 
remote area may be in interior regions of the country or near border areas 
where major infiltration routes exist. Remote area operations normally are 
conducted by specially trained and selected units. 

Remote area operations are conducted to establish areas of strength in 
order to provide operational bases to support strike campaigns or 
consolidation campaigns. Success of a given remote area operation is more 
assured when the local population is willing to support its programs. Support 
is more likely if the government force contains personnel indigenous to the 
area who can influence the local population. Initially, strong combat and 
oombat support forces are required to establish secure operational bases. A 
remote area operation may be conducted in areas with little or no population 
to interdict infiltration routes. Maximum use is made of special equipment to 
provide continuous coverage of suspected areas and routes. Firepower and 
combat forces, with an air assault capability, should be prepared to quickly 
attack identified targets. 



Organization 

To the extent possible, the TF should be composed of personnel indigenous 
to the operational area. The type of TF employed (regular forces or 
paramilitary) depends on the objectives, characteristics of the area, attitude 
of the local population, political considerations, and the equipment and 
logistical support available. The size and composition of the TF are in part 
determined by the insurgent's influence over the population and the 
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government's ability to recruit and develop an adequate local force. When the 
TF is recruited from local inhabitants, local leaders should be used even 
though their military ability may be limited. By using local leaders, 
assisted by advisors, better control and motivation are possible. Also, 
training, indoctrinating, and incorporating the local force into the 
governmental structure are facilitated. 

Operations 

In addition to tactical operations, remote area operations may include CA, 
PSYOP, intelligence, populace and resources control, and advisory assistance 
operations. Most remote operations are long term and continuous* They are 
initially directed at disrupting the insurgent's operations and then 
destroying the insurgent armed forces. The insurgent infrastructure is 
destroyed as early as possible. Remote area operations Include a preparation 
stage followed by the operational stages of offense, development, and 
completion. 

Preparation Stage . This stage entails delineating the area of operations, 
collecting and assessing data and information pertaining to the operational 
area, estimating resource requirements, training personnel, and preparing 
operations plans. 

Offensive Stage . Thi3 stage entails moving the force into the operational 
area, establishing a secure operational base, destroying or clearing insurgent 
tactical forces from the area, neutralizing or destroying the insurgent base 
area, neutralizing the insurgent political infrastructure, and establishing or 
reestablishing government control. 

Development Stage . This stage entails conducting aggressive defensive 
operations, primarily by extensive patrolling; introducing and conducting 
short-term military civic action programs that may develop into long-term 
development programs; and training paramilitary or self-defense forces to 
Include tactical operations, populaoe and resources control, Intelligence, CA, 
and PSYOP. Development activities initially may include such areas as health, 
education, and agriculture. 

Completion Stage . This stage entails continuing development stage 
activities, transferring control to appropriate civil agencies, and expanding 
operations to adjacent areas. 

URBAN AREA OPERATIONS 

Operations in an urban environment require different emphasis and 
different techniques from those in rural areas. The presence of many people 
and the characteristics of the area will influence both insurgent and 
government operations. Armed forces may be required to reinforce police in 
combating riots and disorders provoked by the insurgents. Tactical operations 
may be necessary if the insurgents take direct action to seize urban areas or 
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; critical installations within them. FM 90-10 addresses tactical operations in 
urban areas. FM 19-15 addresses civil disturbances. 

| The population density requires emphasis on the use of nonlethal weapons 
| and the careful use of weapons of destruction when the application of force is 
I neoessary. Application of the minimum essential force to minimize the loss of 
{ life and destruction to property requires detailed planning, coordination, and 
control. 

{!■ 

f.. 

R 

| Covert insurgent activity is extensive in urban areas. The government 
l must emphasize intelligence and police operations to counter clandestine 
\ organizational, intelligence, logistical, and terrorist activities. 

[■ •. • 

j Counterinsurgency operations in urban areas may be part of a consolidation 
t campaign. Urban areas are critical and require a continuing counterinsurgency 
f effort whether or not they are included in a specific campaign. Military 
; forces should participate in counterinsurgency planning and operations in 
j urban areas during all phases of insurgency to be prepared to assist other 
; national security and law enforcement agencies if situations requiring 
!: military forces develop. 

Operational Environment 
An urban area normally includes — 

o A large, concentrated population, 
o Government facilities, 
o Industrial complexes . 
o Communications facilities, 
o Transportation terminals, 
o Storage facilities, 
o Food markets, 
o Medical facilities, 
o Public utilities, 
o Education centers . 

o Ethnic, religious, and economic groups. 

o Man-made features {multistory buildings and subterranean facilities). 

o Police forces, paramilitary forces, and other law enforcement 
agencies. 
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Urban areas need more government functions and services than rural areas. 
This requires more and possibly larger government organizations for 
operations. The activities and capabilities of all government agencies should 
be considered in planning and executing counterinsurgency operations. 

A subversive element intent on destroying the government may strain the 
capabilities of local authorities. The insurgents will attempt to exploit 
local civilian organizations by subverting their goals and objectives. They 
will try to place them in opposition to the government. Terrorist activities 
and PSYOP will take place along with covert insurgent organizational, 
intelligence, and .logistical operations. : Police, internal security, and other 
government organizations will be high priority targets of the insurgents. 

Operations 

Operations require careful planning and coordination, particularly those 
operations involving application of force. Military forces designated to 
provide assistance make plans and prepare to implement them. Military forces 
must be able to communicate with police and other agencies involved in the 
operations. They must collect and have readily available detailed information 
on area characteristics and critical Installations. 

Intelligence data on an area of operations should include detailed 
information about its urban centers. Needed information should be gathered to 
supplement the data in the area intelligence files. It should include 
detailed city plans, subterranean construction, and location and description 
of all critical installations. Information should be field checked for 
accuracy. Information on counterinsurgency activities and the insurgent 
situation must be kept current for operational plans. 

Populace and resources control in urban areas is critical to the overall 
effort to defeat an Insurgency. It is best to implement them before the 
Insurgent can develop a significant capability for armed conflict. Police 
intelligence operations support populace and resources oontrol programs. 
Criminal acts such as robberies, kidnappings, terrorism, and extortion may be 
linked to insurgent psychological or money-gathering activities. Careful 
records and surveillance should be maintained over government and civilian 
sources of weapons and ammunition. Intelligence operations should also be 
targeted on production, collection, and storage activities that may form part 
of the insurgent's logistical system. PSYOP explain and justify restrictive 
measures such as rationing, curfews, searches, and setting up checkpoints and 
restricted areas when these measures are necessary. Military support may be 
required for urban populace and resources control operations if other security 
forces cannot handle Insurgent activity. 

Tactical operations may be required inside or near an urban area to defeat 
an insurgent attack. Any insurgent attempt to seize and hold an urban area 
will probably involve operations in nearby areas as well. When the police and 
other internal security forces can cope with the attack inside the urban area, 
military forces can best participate by establishing security around the urban 
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area and by denying the insurgent reinforcement or support. When military 
forces are required to reinforce police or defeat insurgent forces inside the 
urban area, operations must be closely controlled and coordinated*! Military 
forces should be withdrawn as soon as police foroes can handle the situation, 

PSYOP become more signifioiant in urban areas because of the mass media 
present and the size and composition of the target audience. The government 
must seek and win the support of the major opinionmakers in the areas. These 
include news editors, radio and television personalities, religious leaders, 
educators, and leaders of organizations whose support of the counterinsurgency 
effort will increase its chance of success. Emphasis should be placed on 
programs to improve and maintain a favorable image of government forces when 
they are operating in urban areas. Security forces should be continually 
indoctrinated on their role and how individual actions influence the success 
of the mission. 

A major activity of PSYOP in urban areas is the support of populace and 
resources control programs. All PSYOP resources available in the urban area 
should be considered in planning support of tactical operations. If there is 
an insurgent attack, PSYOP resources oan be used to avoid panic, direct the 
movement of civilians, and assist in control and care of refugees. 

Since the military may have to deal with many civilians, CA operations 
require added emphasis. Military participation in populace and resources 
control programs and military support of civil defense may be major 
activities. Plans to assist civilians In case of an Insurgent armed attack 
are essential. This assistance may include.— 

o Providing rescue, evacuation, and medical care. 

o Performing recovery and disposition of the dead. 

o Handling refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons. 

o Providing prepared food and/or means for food preparation. 

o Issuing food, water, and essential supplies and materiel. 

o Restoring utilities. 

o Clearing debris and rubble from streets, highways, airports, docks, 
rail systems, and shelters. 

o Assessing damage. 

BORDER OPERATIONS 

In a counterinsurgency environment, armed forces may be responsible for 
border security, and they may have to help other security foroes with 
immigration, customs, and internal security operations. 
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The objective of border operations in a counterinsurgency environment is 
to prevent infiltration of insurgent personnel and materiel across 
international boundaries. Tasks that may be performed in attaining this 
objective include — 

o Security of populated areas. 

o Intelligence and counterintelligence operations . 
o Operation of authorized points of entry, 
o Refugee control. 

o Enforcement of movement and travel restrictions, 
o PSYOP. 

o Reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition, 
o Attacks against insurgent forces, 
o Destruction of insurgent base areas, 
o Barrier and denial operations. 

In a Phase I insurgency, operations in border areas are normally a 
function of police, customs, and other government organizations. Armed and 
paramilitary forces may assist these organizations, particularly in remote 
areas. In Phases II and III, denial of external support for the insurgency 
may require combat operations In border areas. These operations require close 
coordination and cooperation between the armed forces, paramilitary forces, 
and all government agencies involved. 

Physically sealing the border may not be possible since it could require 
the commitment of more government forces and materiel than overall national 
resources permit. Intelligence must be gathered by all means available to 

determine the locations and extent of insurgent activities in border areas. 
Good intelligence is required if available resources are to be used 
effectively. 

Since placing forces and barriers at all possible crossings or entry sites 
may be impossible, priorities should be established. Natural barriers must be 
used wherever possible. Using patrols, sensors, and obstacles in selected 
areas will increase the effectiveness of natural barriers. Herbicides, if 
approved for the area of operation, may be used to enhance the visibility in 
vegetated areas. 

Barrier and denial operations are established after careful consideration 
of the threat, the environment, and the location of the infiltrator's probable 
targets and methods of operation. 
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Organization 

National border forces may be composed of border police and guards and may 
Include paramilitary forces and regular armed forces with supporting or diredt 
responsibility for portions of the international border. Border operations 
are planned, directed, and supervised from the national level. Authority to 
conduct these operations may be delegated to subnational and other area 
commanders. Border TFs are tailored units designed to meet requirements in 
their assigned areas. They should contain sufficient combat support and 
oombat service support elements to support operations for extended periods. 

Operations 

Border units establish operational bases at brigade, battalion, and 
company levels to direct operations. Aviation, signal, engineer, and fire 
support augmentation usually is required. Restricted zones oh friendly 
population buffer zones can be established if needed. 

A restricted zone is a carefully selected area, varied in width and 
contiguous to the border. Persons living in this zone are relocated. Public 
notice is given that all unauthorized individuals or groups encountered in the 
restricted zone will be dealt with as infiltrators or insurgents . A friendly 
population buffer zone is an area in which civilians living within the’ area of 
operations are limited to those believed to be loyal to the government. 
Persons whose loyalty cannot be established are relocated. This concept 
offers a good potential for establishing information nets and using loyal 
Citizens in self-defense border units. It denies insurgents potential 
civilian contacts and base areas for border-crossing activities. A continuing 
PSYOP effort should be directed toward maintaining the morale and loyalty of 
the population. Either of these operations, which could require relocating 
many persons, must be carefully planned. Although armed forces may assist, 
civil authorities normally are responsible for planning and carrying out a 
relocation program. Forced relocation should be held to a minimum. The 1949 
Geneva Conventions prohibit forced population resettlement unless there is 
clear military necessity . 

Continuous and detailed surveillance is required to determine Infiltration 
and exfiltration routes and support sites, frequency and volume of traf" o, 
type of transportation, number and type of personnel, amount and type of 
material, terrain and traffic conditions, and the probable location of base 
areas and sanctuaries. Aerial reconnaissance, unattended ground sensors, and 
ground reconnaissance patrols may be employed to ensure adequate 
reconnaissance and surveillance of remote areas. Surveillance and control of 
extensive coastal aheas normally require the use of coordinated ground patrols 
on the shoreline, coordinated offshore patrols, aerial surveillance, 
strategically located observation posts, and an effective system of licensing 
and identifying friendly military and civilian watercraft. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

The most effective and economical way of dealing with an insurgency is to 
prevent it. 

Security forces accomplish counterinsurgency operations through the oonduot 
of— 

o Intelligence, 
o PSYOP. 
o CA . 

o Populace and resources control, 
o Tactical operations, 
o Advisory assistance. 

Counterinsurgency campaigns may be categorized as — 
o Consolidation campaigns, 
o Strike campaigns. 

Operations in selected areas include — 
o Remote area operations, 
o Urban operations, 
o Border operations . 
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CHAPTER 5 

< 1t , Foreign Internal Defense Operations 

This chapter provides information concerning US efforts to assist 
..friendly foreign countries to establish and maintain their internal defense 
Capability. It discusses various aspects of US involvement In foreign 
.-internal defense (FID), including the US security assistance program, roles 
and activities of military personnel assigned to security assistance duties 
overseas, and considerations of employing US forces in counterinsurgency 
(Operations. US Government agency responsibilities for foreign assistance 
,are discussed on pages 5-7 through 5-10. US Government and Department of 
Defense (DOD) publications pertinent to US foreign assistance programs are 
..listed in the Glossary. 

US military and economic support for other nations contributes 
significantly to US national security and foreign policy objectives. Broad 
US interests include — 

° A political and ideological interest in helping friendly nations 
contribute to a stable world order conducive to international cooperation. 

o A security interest in assuring that strategic areas do not fall 
under unfriendly oontrol, and that free nations remain able to preserve 
their Independence. 

o An economic interest in assuring that resources and markets remain 
accessible to the United States and other friendly nations. 

o A humanitarian interest in relieving suffering and improving the 
quality of life. 

Briefly stated, US foreign policy Includes a national commitment to 
encourage and support a peaceful world environment in which the security and 
continued development of the United States is assured, and in which the 
peoples of other nations have the opportunity to pursue their own 
aspirations. A US decision to become involved in FID must be based on a 
sound analysis of the situation within the host nation. The insurgency 
analysis work sheet at Appendix D provides the basis for this analysis. 

The United States alone cannot meet all the security requirements of the 
free world and must depend upon the cooperation and participation of allied 
and friendly nations. This collective security effort provides a unifying 
bond that enhances resolution of international as well as regional security 
issues. US foreign assistance programs are an integral part of the 
collective security effort and of the counterinsurgency programs of many 
allied nations. In short, the United States seeks to keep its allies and 
friends strong so that they may collectively provide a secure, stable world 
environment. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

The United States can provide assistance through a wide span of 
activities and programs. These range from disaster relief measures through 
economic and military assistance. 

Intervention by various levels of US combat forces may be required to 
protect US interests in extreme cases; however, these measures are not 
considered a normal part of US foreign assistance programs and will be 
considered separately. 

US foreign assistance programs for developing nations are largely based 
on US economic, political, and humanitarian interests. How the social, 
economic, political, and military problems of developing nations are 
resolved will determine the prospects for a stable and tranquil world order 
and, ultimately, will impact on the security and economic well-being of the 
United States. 



Developmental Assistance 

Developmental assistance is provided to selected countries for their 
economic and social development. Providing developmental assistance also 
may result In improved security or direct and immediate relief of human 
suffering, even though these are not its main purposes. Similarly, 
humanitarian assistance and security assistance will impact on development. 

Developmental assistance is designed — 

o To support economic and social progress, 
o To increase agricultural and industrial production, 
o To educate and train people. 

o To help prevent population growth from outrunning economic growth, 
o To build lasting institutions, 
o To reduce economic disparities. 

o To promote wider distribution of the benefits of economic progress. 

The goals of developmental assistance are fundamentally long term; they can 
seldom be achieved quickly. 

Developmental loans and technical assistance are used separately and in 
combination to assist developing nations. Developmental loans finance a 
wide range of commodities and related technical services that developing 
countries need for schools, clinios, Irrigation works, and roads. These 
loans are repaid to the United States with interest. Interest rates charged 
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to the borrowing country are lower than commercial rates, and long-term 
credit is arranged. 

Technical assistance is primarily concerned with people— their skills, 
their productivity, and the institutions they build and administer. It is 
aimed at assisting the people of developing countries to generate what is 
needed for economic and social growth and modernization. Self-sustaining 
growth depends on the effective use of natural resources, capital 
facilities, and labor. Technical assistance is designed to speed up the 
process by which people are educated, learn skills, and develop positive 
attitudes so they can more effectively help themselves. 

The International Development Cooperation Agency (IDCA) is the principal 
adviser to the President and the Secretary of State on international 
development. ' IDCA is responsible for supervision and general direction of 
all developmental assistance programs. Its authority extends to those 
nonmilitary assistance programs under the provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, Public Law 480, and similar legislation. The Agency 
for International Development (AID), a component of IDCA, is primarily 
concerned with developmental and humanitarian assistance; some of its 
programs are also security related. 

Humanitarian Assistance 

Humanitarian assistance, another element of US foreign assistance, 
basically consists of welfare and emergency relief. The largest part of 
this support is in food programs for mothers and children as well as 
nutritional supplement programs for schools. 

Disaster and emergency relief and refugee assistance comprise the second 
largest category in this group. These programs have helped in emergency 
situations overseas resulting from natural disasters and from war. 

Humanitarian assistance programs are administered by AID and the IDCA in 
conjunction with the US Department of Agriculture. Most of the food 
programs under Public Law 480 are conducted by US affiliates of 
international voluntary agencies under arrangements made with AID. 

Security Assistance 

US security assistance includes those programs designed to assist 
friendly foreign countries to establish and maintain an adequate defense 
posture as well as to provide internal security and resist external 
aggression. The reason for furnishing such assistance is the belief that 
the security and economic well-being of friendly foreign countries is 
essential to the security of the United States. Security assistance 
programs also are designed to facilitate collective security and to provide 
allied and friendly nations with the capability to resist aggression in 
accordance with regional defense agreements and US contingency plans. 
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Security assistance includes selling or granting defense articles, 
services, and training. It can also include economic support funds to 
offset costs of maintaining armed forces. Specifically, security assistance 
provides military forces with the equipment, spare parts, supporting 
material, services, and training that enhance a nation's capability to deter 
aggression and maintain internal security. Training assistance is designed — 

o To improve effectiveness. 

o To promote proper usage and maintenance of equipment. 

o To establish a sound base for the nation's training activities. 

o To standardize procedures that will enhance combined military 
operations . 

o To promote friendship and goodwill toward the United States. 

United States security assistance is based on the following concepts: 

o The nations directly threatened will assume the primary 
responsibility for providing the manpower for their own defense, will devote 
a fair share of their other resources to their defense effort, and will make 
the best possible use of their resources. 

o Grant aid will be terminated as soon as possible, consistent with 
reasonable economic stability and growth. Transition to aid on a sales 
basi3 is made easier by the use of Foreign Military Sales (FMS) credit. 

o Grant aid and credit resources will be concentrated in investment 
(capital) needs, with the receiving country assuming responsibility for the 
major share of operating and maintenance costs. 

o The development of assistance and self-help goals Is done on a 
combined basis and will consider factors such as threats, risks, costs, 
resource constraints, and manpower limitations. These factors assist in 
providing a realistic basis for the allocation of resources for security 
purposes. 

o Attention must be given to the economic consequences of military 
spending planned by other nations, to ensure security expenditures do not 
unduly Impede economic development. 

o Helping recipient countries recognize the total costs of their 
forces will allow them to make informed choices in allocations of limited 
resources. 

o The recipient nation will assume Increasingly greater 
responsibility for its own defense, for the fundamental decisions related to 
it, and for providing the necessary resources. 
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There are seven major security assistance programs conducted by the US 
Government. The DOD administers four of the programs: Military Assistance 

Program (MAP); International Military Education and Training (IMET); Foreign 
Military Sales (FMS); and Foreign Military Sales Financing. The Department 
of State administers the other three programs: Economic Support Fund (ESF); 

Peacekeeping Operations ; and Commerical Export Sales . 

Military Assistance Program . MAP grant funding assists friends and 
allies fn financing - procurement of defense articles and services to help 
strengthen their defense capabilities. Without grant aid many countries 
would have to divert scarce resources from economic development efforts In 
order to purchase military training and equipment. 

The MAP, established under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
originally provided for the loan or grant of military equipment, materials, 
and services (including training) to eligible nations. Since FY 1982, the 
authority of Section 503(a)(3) of the Foreign Assistance Act (FAA) has been 
used to merge MAP funds with recipient countries’ funds and/or with FMS 
financing credits In the FMS Trust Fund, to make adequate funds available to 
finance the country's FMS cases. 

International Military Education and Training Program . This program 
provides instruction ancTtralnfhg to foreign military, and civilian personnel 
either in the United States or overseas on a grant aid basis. It is 
designed to improve the ability of friendly foreign countries to use their 
own resources and to operate and maintain equipment acquired from the United 
States. The IMET program helps these countries develop greater 

self-reliance and improves their training capabilities. It encompasses— 

o Instructing foreign students , formally and informally in the 

United States . 

o Using contract technicians and contractors, 
o Training at civilian institutions, 
o Providing technical education, 
o Providing information publications , 
o Providing training aids. 

o Assisting foreign military elements by MTTs or technical field 
training service personnel. 

o Providing orientation tours of US military installations. 

The training promotes rapport between the armed forces of foreign nations 
and the US armed forces. It fosters a better understanding of the United 
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States to Include Its people, political system, institutions, and its 
policies and objectives in pursuit of world peace and human rights. 

Foreign Military Sales Program . These activities' are conducted in 
accordance with the Arms Export Control Act (AECA) of 1976 and succeeding 
legislation. The FMS program enables foreign governments and international 
organizations to purchase defense articles, services, and training from the 
US Government (DOD) with their own financial resources. This program also 
includes the sale of supply support arrangements that provide material, 
supplies, and maintenance support for the US-made military material 
purchased by foreign customers. Foreign Military Construction Sales involve 
the sale of design and construction services to eligible purchasers. 

Foreign Military Sales Financing Program . The US Government recognizes 
that it is sometimes advantageous to encourage foreign governments to use 
direct credit or guaranteed loans to meet their defense needs. The United 
States has established an FMS program by which credit and loan repayment 
guarantees are provided to eligible foreign governments for the purchase of 
defense articles, services, and training. The US makes an effort to obtain 
loans at less than market interest rates for countries that cannot afford 
the market rates. All FMS activities are evaluated in the context of their 
impact on social and economic development programs in recipient countries 
and for their impact on regional arms races. In accordance with US 
policies, sales are approved to countries or international organizations to 
enhance internal security, legitimate self-defense, civic action, or 
regional collective agreements. FMS are not approved to governments that 
deny fundamental rights or social progress to their people. The President 
of the United States may waive these restrictions when he deems it necessary 
for the security of the United States. 

Economic Support Fund Program . This fund is intended to promote 
economic or political stability in areas where the United States has special 
security Interests and has determined that economic assistance can be useful 
in securing peace or averting economic or political crises. The ESF enables 
recipients to devote more of their own resources to security purposes than 
otherwise possible without serious economic or political consequences. This 
program provides economic aid on a loan or grant basis for a variety of 
economic purposes including balance of payment support, economic 
infrastructure projects, and assistance specifically directed toward primary 
needs in health, education, agriculture, and family planning. It is 
administered by AID. When recipient nations attain reasonable political and 
economic stability, the United States shifts from the ESF to normal 
developmental assistance programs. 

Peacekeeping Operations Program . This program provides for that portion 
of security assistance devoted to peacekeeping operations. This includes 
programs such as the Multinational Forces and Observers (MFO) in the Sinai, 
the US contribution to the United Nations Forces in Cyprus (UNFICYP), and 
other programs designed specifically for peacekeeping. 
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Commercial Sales Program . Commercial sales licensed under the AECA are 
sales made by dJS industry directly to a foreign buyer. Unlike other FMS 
procedures, the sales transactions are not administered by the DOD. The US 
governmental control procedure is through licensing by the Office of 
Munitions Control, Department of State. 

ORGANIZATION FOR DEVELOPMENTAL AND 
HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Department of State 

The President has assigned to the Secretary of State authority and 
responsibility for overall direction, coordination, and supervision of 
interdepartmental activities of the US Government overseas. This Includes 
continuous supervision and direction of the entire foreign assistance 
program. The major State Department elements through which the Secretary of 
State exercises this responsibility are shown in Figure 6. 

The Inspector General of Foreign Assistance is responsible to the 
Secretary for matters relating to the effectiveness of US foreign assistance 
programs, Peace Corps programs, and Public Law 480 (Food for Peace) 
activities. The Inspector General's office inspects these programs, makes 
recommendations to the head of the agency concerned, and follows up on 
action taken. 

Five assistant secretaries direct the activities of the regional or 
geographic bureaus responsible for US foreign affairs activities. These 
assistant secretaries advise the Secretary of State in the formulation of US 
policies toward the countries within their regional jurisdiction. They also 
direct, coordinate, and supervise interdepartmental and interagency matters 
involving these regions. 

Country directors within each of the bureaus assist the assistant 
secretaries in their duties. They are responsible for overall guidance and 
interdepartmental coordination relating to their assigned countries. These 
directors are the single focal point in Washington for serving the needs of 
US ambassadors, and they work closely with the US country teams overseas in 
administering and implementing US fore: *.1 assistance programs. 

National Security Council System 

The National Security Council (NSC), established by the National 
Security Act of 1947, is the principal forum that considers policy issues 
that require Presidential decision. It advises the President on the 
integration of foreign, domestic, and military matters relating to national 
security. 
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Figure 6. State Department Organization for Foreign Assistance 
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The NSC system is an interdepartmental and interagency advisory and 
coordinating system. The executive branch uses it to formulate foreign 
policy and national security recommendations. It also integrates and 
coordinates governmental efforts in the execution of approved foreign 
assistance policies. In effect, the NSC system provides for centralized 
planning, coordination, and policy formulation, and allows for decentralized 
execution of approved plans and policies by the various departments and 
agencies concerned. 



Central Intelligence Agency 

The Central Intelligency Agency (CIA) coordinates intelligence 
activities of other US departments and agencies in the interest of national 
security. It is responsible for — 

o Advising the NSC on matters concerning intelligence activities of 
the government departments and agencies as they relate to national security. 

o Recommending policy to the NSC for the coordination of 
intelligence activities of the departments and agencies of the government as 
they relate to national security. 

o Correlating and evaluating intelligence relating to national 
security and providing for appropriate dissemination of such intelligence 
within the government. 

o Performing additional services of common concern as the NSC 
determines can be more efficiently accomplished centrally. 

US Information Agency 

The US Information Agency (USIA) helps to achieve US foreign policy 
objectives by influencing public attitudes in other nations and by advising 
the President, his representatives abroad, and the various departments and 
agencies on the implications of foreign opinion for present and contemplated 
US policies, programs, and official statements. It uses personal contact, 
radio broadcasting, libraries, book publication and distribution, press, 
motion pictures, television, exhibits, English-language Instruction, and 
other means of communication to encourage constructive public support abroad 
for US policy objectives and to unmask and counter hostile attempts to 
distort or frustrate US policies. 

Agency for International Development 

AID is an autonomous agency under the policy direction of the IDCA. It 
supervises and gives general direction on all development assistance 
programs under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, Public Law 480, and 
similar legislation. AID plans and implements programs overseas to assist 
in improving economic and social conditions and thus helps to eliminate 
causes of discontent. 
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Although AID is primarily concerned with humanitarian and developmental 
assistance, some of its programs may be security related. These 
security-related programs are administered by AID, and the Director of AID 
in the host nation ensures that they are fully coordinated with the DOD 
representative . 

ORGANIZATION FOR SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
Department of State 

The Under Secretary of State for Security Assistance, Science and 
Technology is responsible for coordinating policy, plans , and programs of 
all departments and agencies involved in security assistance activities. 

The Under Secretary of State, although subordinate to the Deputy 
Secretary of State, has direct access to the Secretary of State for security 
assistance matters. In order to meet this responsibility, he chairs an 
interagency review committee called the Arms Transfer Management Group 
(ATMG) which manages and coordinates security assistance matters. 

The ATMG is chaired by the Under Secretary of State for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology and is composed of representatives for 
the executive branch departments, such as NSC, DOD, JCS, State, AID, CIA, 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Office of Management and Budget, and 
Treasury, which are involved In security assistance matters. With minimum 
paperwork these representatives can bring issues concerning security 
assistance to a level at which decisions can be made. Through the ATMG, a 
closer tie is made between military assistance and military-related 
supporting assistance. This encourages mutually supporting programs and 
increases the efficiency of the US Security Assistance Program. 

The Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs is a major element in forming 
national security policy. It advises the Secretary of State on issues and 
policy problems relating to defense and foreign policy. 

Department of Defense 

DOD has a major responsibility to assist selected countries to maintain 
internal security. In fulfilling this responsibility, DOD assists these 
nations in achieving a proper balance of their military capabilities to meet 
external and internal threats. The defense organization for security 
assistance matters is shown in Figure 7. 

The purpose of the Defense Security Assistance Council , which consists 
of key personnel from within DOD, is to advise the Secretary of Defense on 
security assistance matters and to ensure these matters are fully 
coordinated within DOD. 
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Within DOD, the under Secretary of Defense for Policy serves as the 
principal adviser and assistant to the Secretary of Defense for all matters 
concerned with the integration of DOD plans and policies with overall 
national security objectives. He exercises direction, authority, and 

control over the Director of the Defense Security Assistance Agency (DSAA) . 
DSAA is established as a separate agency of the DOD, under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. Some 
of the functions of the DSAA are — 

o Administrating and supervising security assistance planning and 
programs . 

o Formulating and executing security assistance programs in 

coordination with other governmental agencies. 

o Conducting International logistics and sales negotiations with 
foreign countries . 

o Managing the credit financing program. 

o Serving as the DOD focal point for liaison with US industry 
concerning security assistance activities. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) play a key role in the US security 
assistance effort. The JCS assist the Secretary of Defense by means of 
joint plans such as the Joint Strategic Planning Document with its 
supporting analysis, Joint Strategic Capabilities Plan, Joint Security 

Assistance Memorandum, and the Joint Intelligence Estimate for Planning. In 
addition, the JCS continually review current and on-going programs for 
specific countries and geographic areas to ensure compatibility with US 
global security interests, and to determine that security assistance 
resources are being used in a manner that promotes US strategic concepts. 

All military-related security assistance guidance, plans, and programs 
formulated at the national level are referred to the JCS for review. 
Directives and communications pertaining to military assistance affairs are 
coordinated initially with the JCS to ensure that foroe objectives, 

strategic concepts, and military plans are not being inadvertently 
circumvented or Ignored. Program recommendations coming from the security 
assistance organizations (SAOs) and unified commands are also fully 

coordinated through JCS to ensure consistency with US global security 
plans. Planning and policy matters coming from the SAOs are coordinated 
through the unified commands and JCS to ensure consistency with US global 
security plans and interests . 
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Military Departments 

The military departments participate in developing, negotiating, and 
executing agreements pertaining to military security assistance programs. 
They provide advice on matters such as costs, availability, and lead time on 
military equipment and training to ensure delivery of material and 
services. They also provide resources and administrative support necessary 
to move assets to recipient countries. 

Unified Commands 

The unified commands are vitally concerned with security assistance 
activities. The unified command commander is responsible for ensuring that 
all military security assistance plans and activities are coordinated with 
US military plans for the region. They provide the SAOs with technical 
assistance and administrative support. Unified commands command and 
supervise the activities of SAOs in matters that are not functions or 
responsibilities of the diplomatic chiefs. 

The unified commander stays abreast of all security assistance matters 
to include programs, projections, and activities. He makes recommendations 
to the JCS and the Secretary of Defense on any aspect of these matters. He 
also coordinates regional security assistance matters with US diplomatic 
missions and DOD components as appropriate. When properly employed and in 
sufficient time, the resources available to the unified commander will 
minimize the likelihood of US combat involvement. 

The service component commands participate in planning and supporting 
military security assistance programs. 

US Country Team 

The US diplomatic mission to a host nation includes the representatives 
of all in-country US Government departments and agencies. The chief of the 
diplomatic mission, normally an ambassador, represents the President of the 
United States and functions within the organization of the State 
Department. The President has given the ambassador full responsibility for 
directing and coordinating the activities and operations of all elements of 
the US diplomatic mission. However, the ambassador's authority does not 
include US military forces operating in the field where such forces are 
under the command of a US area military commander. In fulfilling his 
responsibilities, the ambassador promotes positive program direction by 
assuring that all US activities in the host nation are relevant to current 
realities, are efficiently and economically administered, and are 
effectively interrelated so that they will contribute fully to US interests 
in that country as well as to regional and international objectives. See 
Figure 8. 

The term "country team" has evolved to describe in-country 
interdepartmental coordination among key members of the US diplomatic 
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mission. In practice, the composition of the country team varies widely, 
depending on the desires of the chief of the diplomatic mission, the 
situation in-country, the US departments and agencies represented 
in-country, and the problems to be considered by the team. Although a US 
area military commander is not a member of the diplomatic mission, he 
usually participates as a member of the country team. 

Security Assistance Organization 

SAOs encompass all DOD elements located in foreign countries with 
assigned security assistance responsibilities. They may be known as joint 
US military advisory groups, joint US military groups, US military missions, 
US military advisory groups, US military assistance advisory groups, or US 
military groups. SAO also includes Defense Liaison Offices or Groups, 
Defense Field Offices, Office of Defense Cooperation, and Defense Attache 
Offices with personnel designated to perform security assistance functions. 
The specific title of SAO is dependent on the number of persons assigned, 
functions performed, or desires of the host nation. 

The SAO is normally a joint group. The Chief of the SAO is a member of 
the US country team and represents the Secretary of Defense and the 
commander of the unified command. The SAO chief works for the ambassador 
and is responsible for keeping him informed, providing him advice on 
security assistance matters and military aspects of FID operations. The 
Chief, SAO, ensures that military security assistance matters are 
coordinated with other US departmental representatives in the host nation. 

A large SAO is normally organized with Army, Navy, and Air Force 
sections, each of which is responsible for accomplishing its service portion 
of security assistance activities. A small SAO is usually organized by 
functions without separate service sections. Each SAO Is tailored to the 
host nation to which it is assigned. For this reason there is no standard 
SAO organization. For purposes of Illustration, the organizations shown in 
Figure 9 are typical of a SAO with service sections and one with a 
functional alignment. These organizations can provide advisory and training 
services by temporary assignment of survey teams, MTTs, technical assistance 
field teams (TAFTs), or technical assistance teams (TATs). 

The primary mission of the SAO is to administer US military security 
assistance programs In the host nation. The SAO may be required to assist 
the host nation armed forces with their counterinsurgency programs and 
operations. Although SAO missions vary according to existing host nation 
requirements and US Interests, they generally include— 

o Evaluation and planning of the host nation's military capabilities 
and requirements. 

o Management of the provision of US equipment and services. 

o Program monitoring. 
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o Management of training, 
o Liaison functions. 

NOTE : Training and advisory functions of SAOs are secondary to security 
assistance management functions. Advisory and training functions in support 
of counterinsurgency require specific approval of US authorities. 

When US military security assistance includes sizeable US combat, combat 
support, and combat service support forces, a joint military assistance 
command may be established to assume the responsibilities of the SAO as well 
as the overall direction of US military operations. US combat forces should 
be under the operational command of a US commander of a joint task force or 
a subordinate unified command. US and indigenous forces should operate 
under the direction of a combined headquarters and an overall combined plan. 

Documents describing SAO responsibilities and functions include DOD 
Directive 5132.3 and DOD Manual 5105.38. DOD Directive 5132.3 provides 
broad DOD guidance on the functions and responsibilities of the SAO. It 
constitutes the basic terms of reference for all DOD organizations assigned 
security assistance responsibilities. DOD Manual 5105.38 sets forth 
responsibilities, policies, and procedures governing the administration of 
security assistance programs. It is the basic program management 
directive. In addition to the basic references, the Chief, SAO, may draft 
supplemental instructions for use concerning a specific country. These 
instructions are fully coordinated with the ambassador, submitted to the 
unified commander and JCS for comment, and sent to the DOD for approval. 
The terms of reference (TOR) thus framed provide guidance regarding the 
SAO' s mission, command relationships, organization, administration, 
logistical support, and functions. The TOR are modified as requirements 
change . 

Under the US country team, the SAO operates as the agency through which 
the US military participates in security assistance. The SAOs must seek and 
support integrated country team efforts to ensure effective assistance for 
host nation security forces. Thus, security assistance resources will be 
fully coordinated for the benefit of the host nation and USu national 
interests. 

Trends in US security assistance include an increasing emphasis on US 
security interests and needs, indigenous initiative and self-help, 
integrated US Government departmental planning, more efficient use of US 
defense resources, and international and regional security arrangements. 
These trends require that SAOs emphasize assessing host nation internal 
defense requirements and coordinating and Integrating SAO plans with those 
of other US country team efforts. An emphasis on cost effective assistance, 
a shift from grant aid to FMS, short-range security assistance programs that 
clearly 'Support specific US long-term objectives and strategies, and more 
efficient host nation management of defense resources require SAOs to have 
planning and management capabilities. * 
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The SAOs should participate actively in joint planning with other 
members of the country team. This is particularly Important since comments 
of the chief of the US diplomatic mission accompany all program 

recommendations forwarded by the SAO. SAOs assist the country team by 
preparing the military portion of the Annual Integrated Assessment for 
Security Assistance (AIASA), a document that identifies interests and 
objectives and establishes priorities. Courses of action designed to 

achieve the objectives are spelled out and issues are identified and 
discussed. The AIASA provides needed information to the unified commands, 
DOD, State Department, and other national level agencies. It also provides 
information required as part. of the annual budget development process. 

US ARMY FORCES 

The Army has been assigned a major role in providing security assistance 
to selected allied nations in support of US national interests. Initially 
the assistance provided may be training, advice, and materiel. In special 
cases, it may include ground combat support as well. The degree of 
participation by US Army units will be determined by US policy, US 
interests, an analysis of the insurgent threat, and the capabilities and 
desires of the host nation government. Responsibilities of the US Army 

include — 

o Providing military assistance in conjunction with the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force to designated friendly countries. 

o Maintaining language-trained and area-oriented Army forces and 
personnel to train, advise, or assist indigenous forces. 

o Acting as the executive agent for the JCS for CA planning. 

o Conducting research and development activities in support of 
counterinsurgency operations within its area of service responsibility. 

o Conducting intelligence and counterintelligence operations. 

o Developing, in coordination with other services, the doctrine, 
tactics, procedures, techniques, and equipment to be used by Army and Marine 
Corps ground forces, except for those used In amphibious operations. 

o Participating with the other services in joint operations, 

training, and exercises involving insurgent activity. 

o Being prepared to provide MTTs, combat service support, combat 
support, and combat units. 

The Army provides support to the FID effort of other US governmental 
agencies by — 

o Administering Army aspects of security assistance. 
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o Participating in the development of joint plans. 



o Supporting the State Department Cultural Exchange Program by 
exchange of US and foreign military personnel for visits, training, and 
education. 

o Supporting the USIA (overseas, known as United States Information 
Service (USIS)) through direct liaison at national and field levels. The 
Army provides timely information to USIA on Army matters that will have an 
impact on foreign nationals. 



o Maintaining facilities to conduct Instruction and professional 
training in CMO, PSYOP, and CA. 



o Supporting AID through direct liaison at national and field 
level. Army personnel support AID operations by administering Army aspects 
of security assistance that impact on military civil action and military and 
paramilitary activities . 

o Supporting other US agencies when directed. 

Deployment of Forces 

In addition to the members of the SAO in a host nation, the US Army can 
provide forces from an established security assistance force (SAF) in the 
country or region, from other forces within the unified command, or from 
forces based in the continental United States (CONUS). In most cases, the 
US elements described below will be employed to advise and train host nation 
forces, although elements can also provide combat support and assistance to 
these forces. 

The SAF, if established, is the primary source of augmentation to the 
SAO. The SAF is organized by the Army and tailored to support commanders of 
unified commands. Ideally, the SAF should be organized as a specially 
trained, area-oriented, partially language-qualified, ready force, It 
should be available to the commander of a unified command to support 
operations from situations short of open hostilities to limited or general 
war. SAF organizations may vary in size and capabilities according to 
theater requirements. This force may be strategically located and can 
provide skilled and readily available MTTs to assist a SAO in its training 
requirements. 



In those cases where a SAF has not been organized or is unable to meet 
the requirements, augmentation is drawn from other theater-based forces, if 
available. In-theater augmentation may include forces consisting of combat, 
combat support, and combat service support units designated as backup forces 
for the SAF. These backup forces should be partially language qualified, 
area oriented and trained for FID missions. 



If the appropriate forces are not available within the theater, or if 
assignment of theater-based forces would unduly affect other missions, 
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CONUS-based forces are used for augmentation. In consonance with 
contingency planning, area-oriented backup forces may be trained for FID and 
designated for employment in specific areas of the world. 

Mobile Training Teams 

MTTs can be provided to fill training requirements that are beyond the 
capability of the in-country military assistance organization. AR 12-15 
contains detailed information on MTTs. 

The purpose of MTTs is to provide the host nation a self-training 
capability in a particular skill. This Is accomplished by training selected 
host nation personnel who will then constitute an instructional base for 
continuing the training. 

MTTs are programed for less than 6-month periods. The MTT is tailored 
to provide the specific capabilities required for its mission. Under most 
circumstances, the MTT will operate directly under the control of an SAO. A 
specific command and control element can be included In the MTT when 
required by the mission. 

MTTs are normally provided by the SAF. When requirements are beyond the 
capabilities of a SAF assigned to a unified command, an MTT can be 
constituted from general purpose forces within the unified command. MTTs 
may also be furnished from forces in CONUS. 

Security Assistance Force 

The SAF is a conceptual composite organization of units organized under 
a special forces group (SFG) headquarters. Each SAF is structured to meet 
the requirements of the command to which it is assigned. The organizational 
structure is based on the concept of employing MTTs and small detachments to 
fulfill specific mission requests in a specified time period. The 
flexibility of organization and the wide range of skills available in the 
SAF provide the Army with forces to temporarily augment the capability of 
the SAO in a country faced with an externally supported insurgency. The SAF 
can deploy its personnel Into a country for repetitive short periods to 
provide advice and assistance, and thus continuity, to specific programs 
which they can monitor. The nucleus of the SAF can be located out of 
country where administration, logistical support, and operational matters 
can be handled to support In-country efforts. 

The SAF normally consists of a SFG as the nucleus, augmented with CA and 
PSYOP units, and combat arms, combat support arms, and combat service 
support elements tailored to requirements (Figure 10). Elements of the SAF 
can provide, on a small scale, a wide range of advice and assistance on 
oounterinsurgency activities and techniques. The mission of the SAF in FID 
is to assist SAOs by providing training, operational advice, and assistance 
to host nation forces. 
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Figure 10. Type Security Assistance Force (SAF) 
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Visits to the host nation by SAF representatives before deployment are 
beneficial and should be requested whenever possible. They should gather 
information concerning the anticipated mission, organization, concept of 
operations, control, and logistical support, including personal services 
available in the host nation, in order to prepare the force adequately and 
ensure its success upop arrival in-country. In most cases, the resources 
available to the SAO will be adequate to support small elements of the SAF 
with medical, dental, legal, postal, finance, exchange, commissary, and 
other services normally available through US military or civilian agencies. 
Transportation and maintenance requirements must be considered. Host nation 
transportation resources may be available and adequate. Using in-oountry 
resources is preferable to establishing additional US support activities for 
short-term operations. After-action reports of MTT missions may assist 
other teams to the same area. 

Within the SAF, the SFG provides a command and control system that 
facilitates administration, logistical support, and operational control of 
deployed elements. In addition to the group headquarters staff, the special 
forces battalions and companies have unit staffs that can be deployed to 
serve as operational elements and as command and control elements. When 
augmented, these unit staffs can provide limited administrative and 
logistical support for deployed operational detachments. 

Security Assistance Force Elements 

The commander and the staff of the SFG function as the commander and the 
staff of the SAF. The SFG staff includes a CMO officer, who has staff 
responsibility for CA and PSYOP. Special staff elements include a surgeon, 
staff judge advocate, communications-electronics officer, engineer, 
comptroller, and a chaplain. Combat, combat support, and combat service 
support augmentations also provide special staff officers when assigned or 
attached to the SAF. A public affairs officer should be assigned to the SFG 
when it is designated as a SAF organization. 

Airborne Special Forces Group . The airborne SFG is organized under 
TOE 31-101. Major elements are headquarters and headquarters company, a 
combat intelligence company , a signal company, a service company, and three 
special forces battalions. (See Figure 11.) The SFG provides the following 
capabilities for FIDj 

o MTTs and operational detachments that may be deployed to meet the 
requirements of a SAO. 

o A system of command and control of deployed elements of the SAF 
when required. 

o Limited administrative and logistical support for deployed 
elements of the SAF when required. 

o Intelligence and operations security support and electronic 
warfare advice to deployed elements of the SAF when required. 
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o A special forces (SF) operational base and forward operational 
bases when major elements of the SAF are deployed. 

Outside the Continental United States (0C0NUS), the SFG is assigned to 
the Army component commander and is under the operational command of the 
overseas unified command. CONUS-based SFG are assigned to US Army Forces 
Command (FORSCOM) and under the command of the 1st Special Operations 
Command. When deployed 0C0NUS these forces come under the operational 
command of the supported unified command. Whether operating as a separate 
organization or as the major element of a designated SAF, the group trains 
its detachments to meet area requirements for MTTs. Operational 
detachments, MTTs, and command and control elements are normally placed 
under the operational control of the Chief, SAO, when deployed to the host 
nation. Mission requirements vary from assistance by individual advisors to 
the support and assistance from an entire SFG. See FM 31-20 and FM 31-22 
for doctrine for SF operations. 

Civil Affairs . The CA unit of the SAF provides assistance and advice to 
US and indigenous officials, agencies, and military forces to strengthen the 
host nation’s social, eoonomic, and political posture. The CA unit is 
structured according to the requirements of the SAF. It can range in size 
from a small cell to a battalion with appropriate headquarters and staff 
elements and functional teams drawn from TOE 41-500. 

Psychological Operations . The PSYOP unit provides training, advice, and 
operational assistance to other SAF elements and indigenous military forces 
to strengthen the host nation's PSYOP programs. It can also assist a SAO or 
US civil agency in the host nation. Specific organizations and numbers of 
teams are determined by the requirement of the area of operations. As an 
example, a company may include functional teams drawn from TOE 33-500 and 
consist of elements for command and control, operations, supply, liaison, 
and a number of control and operational teams suitable for PTTT employment. 
Mobile training and operational teams are tailored to meet the specific SAF 
mission requirements. 

Combat Arms Element . The SAF combat arms element can provide field 
artillery and armor resources to augment the capabilities of the SAF in 
combat arms expertise not present within the SFG. This element provides the 
necessary combat arms expertise and experience to advise, train, and assist 
indigenous military combat units and staffs within the context of security 
assistance requirements. 

Combat Support Element . The SAF combat support element can include 
engineer and signal resources to augment the capabilities of the SAF in 
combat support expertise. This element provides the necessary engineer and 
signal experience and expertise to advise and train indigenous military 
staffs, units, and individuals within the context of security assistance 
requirements. This element could also include an military police section to 
advise and train host nation armed forces military police and paramilitary 
police within the context of security assistance requirements. (See Chapter 
7 .) 
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Combat Servloe Support Element . The SAF combat service support element 
oan provide resources to augment the capabilities of the SAF in combat 
service support expertise. The purpose of this element is to provide the 
necessary .expertise to advise, train, and assist indigenous military combat 
service support units and staffs within the context of security assistance 
requirements. 

The SAF with its augmentation elements can be tasked to support the SAO 
that is providing assistance to a host nation. Some of this support may be 
provided from out-of -country locations. This is particularly Important 
where there is a celling on numbers of US personnel permitted in-country at 
one time. By rotating personnel in and out of the country and performing 
some tasks out-of -country, all essential tasks may be addressed. 

Backup Forces 

In FID, Infantry divisions can provide operational elements to operate 
in conjunction with the SAF. Light Infantry, because of its strategic 
mobility and tactical flexibility, is ideally suited as a backup force. 
Backup forces may range from brigade level task forces to company teams. 
With appropriate reinforcing, combat, combat support, and combat service 
support units, and brigade and battalion TFs oan be employed as independent 
forces, or, for limited periods, in advisory or training roles. When 
designated as backup forces, units should become area oriented and language 
capable to the extent feasible. A type brigade TF Is shown in Figure 12. 

Command and Control . Backup forces can be committed to an operational 
area when the capabilities of the SAF or SAO have been exceeded. Under 
certain circumstances, the entire provisional brigade backup force can be 
committed and operated as an SAF task force. 

Communications . Communications support for the brigade backup force 
employed in an advisory and training role can be provided by either a signal 
support company (TOE 11-117) or by a combination of cellular teams from 
TOE 11-500. 



Advisors and Trainers 

The US Army advisor’s participation in FID is considered within the 
context of a US service representative serving as a member of a SAO. When 
possible, he should be a member of the Foreign Area Officer Program or have 
a similar background and training. He operates primarily with the host 
nation military at the national level. The principles, however, apply to an 
Army advisor or a MTT member working at any level within the host nation 
military structure. Army personnel are first and foremost representatives 
of the United States in a foreign country. 

Intercultural communications are involved In an advisor-counterpart 
relationship. Advisors frequently work with counterparts of different 
cultural, educational, and military backgrounds. Also, the military 
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Figure 12. Type Brigade-Size Backup Force 
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Situation in any host nation will present problems that require resolution 
appropriate to the specific country. The organization and doctrine of the 
US Army may require modification to meet the needs of the host nation. 

The following paragraphs provide a brief discussion of the functions of 
security assistance personnel and. the advisor's relationship with the SAO, 
the US country team, and the host nation military establishment. 

The primary functions of security assistance personnel are logistics 
management, fiscal management , and contract administration of country 
security assistance programs. To perform these major functions, security 
assistance personnel— 

o Maintain liaison with host government defense establishments. 

o Operate with the host nation military, primarily at the national 
level, interpreting US policies, resolving problems pertaining to delivery 
of materiel, and obtaining technical assistance for defective materiel. 

o Provide host governments with information necessary to make 
decisions concerning acquisition and use of defense articles and services, 
including training under the auspices of the US security assistance programs. 

o Obtain information needed to evaluate host nation military 
capability to employ and maintain equipment being requested, and to process 
the foreign security assistance proposals of foreign governments. 

o Maintain a continuing dialogue with host nation defense officials 
on military matters such as the threat and host nation military 
capabilities. 

Security assistance personnel need a wide array of skills to handle the 
diversity of activities encompassed in security assistance operations and to 
cope with different cultures. They must have a broad educational foundation 
that permits them to fully understand their own social system so they have a 
better appreciation of the social systems of developing nations. Geographic 
and cultural area study programs can contribute to an, , understanding of the 
particular society in which they will be working. Language training is of 
major importance when face-to-face contact is a significant part of their 
assignment. The DOD system for training security assistance personnel is 
designed to provide the specialized education necessary for assignment to 
developing nations. 

The selection and training of security assistance personnel is 
specifically delineated in DOD Directive 2055.3. An Army career specialty 
program, the Foreign Area Officer Program provides a means for procuring and 
training specially qualified personnel for security assistance positions. 
Security assistance personnel may also be selected from other fully 
qualified individuals. 
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Relations hip with SAP . The US Army advisory element will normally 
operate under the SAO Army section, if it exists, or directly for the SAO. 

As such, US Army advisory personnel require an appreciation of the security 
assistance responsibilities and functions of each of the other services 
represented in the SAO. They should be familiar with the full scope of SAO 
operations in order to perform their mission effectively. 

Relationship with US Country Teams . A US Army advisor may frequently 
work and coordinate with civilian members of other US country team agencies. 
He must know the functions, responsibilities, and capabilities of the other 
US country team agencies since many activities cross jurisdictional 
boundaries. The relationship with US country team members will depend on 
the desires of the chief of the diplomatic mission. At times the advisor 
will have to seek out the other members of the US country team for 
coordination. 

Relationship with Host Nation Military . An effective advisor must 
understand his counterpart's sociological, psychological, and political 
makeup. Accomplishment of the advisory mission often depends more upon 
positive personal relationships between US advisors and host nation 
counterparts than upon formal agreements. Advice offered by advisors may be 
the least desired assistance and only tolerated to obtain materiel and 
training assistance. Even when accepted, host nation military leaders may 
not immediately act upon advice given by their US advisors. In times of 
crisis, regardless of how valid and logical the recommendations of US 
military advisors seem to be, the military leaders of most developing 
countries will act within the framework of their own sociopolitical culture 
and experience. Often, what may appear logical to the advisor may not 
appear logical or practical for political, cultural, or economic reasons to 
those he advises. 

US Army advisors may have limited Influence in host nation internal 
security matters. This may not be solely the result of individual 
relationships with the host nation counterparts, but rather because the US 
Army's role in FID in a particular host nation may be relatively minor. 
Also, military activities in developing nations are often determined more by 
political considerations than by military logic; and political objectives 
and constraints, rather than military operational requirements, often 
dictate the roles, missions, and organizational strength and composition of 
host nation military and other security forces. Another factor is threat 
perception. Developing nations may perceive the major threat to their 
national security as being external and, therefore, underestimate the 
seriousness of an internal insurgent threat. Consequently, they may 
organize, train, and equip their military forces primarily to meet an 
external threat. 

The host nation's ability to plan for and manage its defense resources 
is the advisor's primary concern. The military of developing nations may 
not develop a capability to fully manage their defense establishments and 
resources if they continue to request US advisory assistance in areas where 
they have already achieved self-sufficiency. 
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US ARMY FOREIGN INTERNAL DEFENSE OPERATIONS 

The primary purpose of US Army FID operations is to improve the 
i capabilities and efficiency of host nation armed forces. This purpose is 
\ normally : achieved through the security assistance program by providing 
equipment, trainers, and advisors. However, in exceptional circumstances, 

! US Army assistance can consist of providing combat service support, combat 
f; support, and intervention with ground combat forces. Every attempt will be 
made to preclude use of US combat forces. US policy places emphasis on host 
! nations providing the manpower necessary for their own defense. When US 
f combat forces are employed in counterinsurgency operations, the missions 
[ assigned the forces should be oriented toward security and tactical 
i operations. Indigenous combat forces should be utilized in support of 
■■ consolidation campaigns and urban operations which are highly politicized 
and involve direct contact with the populace. 

; US Army forces accomplish their FID missions through six major 
interrelated operations: advisory assistance, intelligence, PSYOP, CA, 

populace and resources control, and tactical operations. These operations 
are similar to the operations described in Chapter 4. For the US Army, the 
term "civil-military operations" Includes PSYOP and CA activities of US Army 
units. The information and doctrine provided on host nation armed forces 
'counterinsurgency operations are generally applicable to US Army forces. 
However, the scope of US Army operations may not be as broad as that of the 
host nation's armed forces. Because US Army FID operations take place in a 
foreign environment and in support of a host nation and its armed forces, 
there are certain factors (peculiar to US forces activities) that need to be 
considered and emphasized by US commanders and staff officers when planning 
FID operations. The following outlines planning and coordinating 
considerations applicable to FID operations conducted by US Army forces. 

Advisory Assistance 

Within the DOD, the principal element charged with providing advisory 
assistance is the SAO. When US Army combat, combat support, and combat 
service support units are employed in a FID situation, certain elements of 
these units may also have the mission of providing advice and assistance to 
host nation security forces. The responsibilities and functions of the US 
Army advisor are provided on pages 5-25 through 5-28. 

Intelligence 

Intelligence provides the basis for all US and host nation plans and 
Operations. The principles outlined in this manual concerning host nation 
Intelligence activities generally apply to US forces. However, there are 
(Several important additional considerations with respect to US military 
intelligence operations in support of FID missions. Prior to commitment to 
a FID situation, operational or advisory forces must provide their specific 
intelligence requirements to the US strategic intelligence community to 
ensure national level collection is properly focused on force requirements. 
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Military intelligence assets should be committed early in the force 
deployment sequence and must be appropriately tailored to the situation. 

When the intelligence effort in a host nation has sufficient US 
participation to be considered a combined activity (for example, US elements 
have an operational mission), the management of the activity can also be 
handled on a combined basis With objectives and procedures developed by 
common agreement. Combined military intelligence operations facilitate the 
rapid establishment of effective collection and production capabilities. 
The host nation can provide detailed area and language knowledge and access 
to the populace, and US Army intelligence can provide technical expertise 
and management as well as advice. 

US technical asset's may be the only source the military of a host nation 
has to identify some insurgent activities. US military intelligence 
personnel must ensure that products derived from these sources are in a 
format Usable by the host nation forces. Tactical intelligence interests in 
FID extend beyond data on the hostile military threat to include information 
on the basic causes of Internal unrest, external support of the insurgency, 
and host nation counterinsurgency capabilities. Additionally, sabotage, 
terrorism, and subversion will require US intelligence staffs to focus 
collection in areas normally considered law and order or police matters. 
Continuing and close coordination with local police is important to the 
intelligent collection process. Regardless of the level of US military 
support, close cooperation and planning are required in order to maximize 
information available to US and host nation forces and to ensure that 
actions are complementary. However, there will be some unilateral 
operational and analytical requirements on both sides that will require 
independent action. 

US Army tactical units introduced into a country where a combined host 
nation/US intelligence system is already developed work with the area 
intelligence elements on a mutual support basis. Where US tactical forces 
are deployed in a manner that subjects them to frequent, and sudden changes 
of location, they should not be given responsibility for long-term area 
oriented intelligence programs. However, they may contribute significant 3,y 
to short-term collection and production efforts in support of ACC 
intelligence programs. All military personnel are potential collectors of 
intelligence. 

Civil-Military Operations 

CMO play the primary role in coordinating the military effort in support 
of host nation’ national development. CMO help to undermine Insurgent 
grievances, gain support for the national government, and attain national 
objectives without fighting. Successful CMO reduce or eliminate the need 
for combat operations, thus minimizing the destruction of life and property 
which adversely affects the population. By fostering national development 
and winning the support of the people, CMO are more critical than firepower 
in defeating an insurgency. Moreover, CMO also play a major role in 
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preparing the area of operation for the introduction of combat forces should 
they be required. . 

CMO are activities (political, economic, social, and psychological) in 
support of — 

o Military operations embracing the relationship between US military 
forces and civilian authorities and population. 

o The development of favorable emotions, attitudes, or behavior in 
neutral, friendly, or hostile foreign groups. 

Two major functions involved in CMO are PSYOP and CA. There must be 
close and continuous coordination of these functions in FID. 

US commanders and staff officers must recognize that the activities, 
oombat or nonoombat, of all US military personnel and units have CMO 
implications. Staff responsibility for CMO in US Army units is assigned to 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G5, CMO, or to the S5, CMO staff officer. The 
CMO is responsible for coordination of all combat support and combat service 
activities in support of national development and preparation of the 
battlefield. When an S5 is not authorized, another staff officer must be 
assigned the CMO function. The CMO is, in effect, the principle staff 
officer in FID prior to introduction of combat troops. FM 101-5 provides a 
detailed description of G5/S5 responsibilities. 

Psychological Operations . Although the doctrine expressed in this 
manual is oriented toward host nation PSYOP, it generally applies to the 
planning and conduct of PSYOP by US forces in FID. FM 33-1 also provides 
PSYOP doctrine for US Army advisors and units employed in FID situations. 

The overall PSYOP policy and program in a host nation is established and 
coordinated at national level. This program provides the general guidelines 
within which lower military and civilian echelons plan and conduct PSYOP. 
US Army units should ensure that their PSYOP is in consonance with, and 
supports, US national objectives, the host nation national PSYOP program, 
and the programs of the political subdivisions within which they are 
operating. Coordination of PSYOP — both US and host nation — is made through 
appropriate ACCs. 

Host nation PSYOP objectives, target audiences, and priorities may not 
be entirely appropriate for US PSYOP. For example, a host nation may list 
its armed forces as the primary target audience, while US military PSYOP may 
consider the civilian population or the enemy forces as the principal 
audience. In general, however, US PYSOP should be in line with the host 
nation PSYOP program. 

US Army personnel normally do not have the required in-depth knowledge 
of the target audiences and the language; therefore, US units usually rely 
on host nation personnel to assist in the development of PSYOP themes, 
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message content, and illustrations. At the same time, host nation PSYOP 
personnel often rely on the planning and technical expertise of US Army 

personnel. 

US commanders and staff officers should realize all military actions 
have psychological implications and influence the attitudes and behavior of 
those affected. The PSYOP staff officer should be included in all planning 
so he can advise the commander and other staff officers as to the 
psychological effects of the operations and how PSYOP can be integrated to 
Increase the effectiveness of the operations. 

Civil Affairs . CA doctrine expressed in this manual for host nation 
foroes applies to the operations of US Army forces, but depends on the 
extent of US participation in these activities. Host nation military CA 
activities will normally be muoh broader in scope than those of US forces. 

In addition to national development, US commanders must develop and 
maintain a favorable relationship between the individual soldiers and all 
civilians. An efficient CA staff element is needed to supervise CA, and 
subordinate units must be able to carry out the commander's responsibilities 
concerning civilians. 

In FID situations, US civil-military operations staff officers are 
required at all levels from battalion upward. The CMO or G5/S5 staff 
officer is normally charged with coordinating all CA and PSYOP activities 
related to the civilian population. If a commander is not provided with 
specialist CA elements, he must discharge his responsibilities with the 
resources available. 

Normally, CA operations at the US tactical command level will, by 
operational necessity, be temporary and minimal, but must fulfill the 
commander's moral and legal responsibilities to civilians. More permanent 
type activities should be undertaken by host nation organizations or by US 
units assigned areas of responsibility. In determining his CA functional 
requirements, the US tactical commander must weigh his operational mission 
against his responsibilities to the civilians. 

Military civic action projects sponsored by US Army units should support 
national and subnational developmental programs and objectives and assist in 
gaining active support of the population for host nation and US military 
operations. All US-sponsored civic action projects should be coordinated 
with the ACCs of the political subdivision In which the projects will be 
carried out. 

US forces' participation in civic action should emphasize that the host 
nation government is mainly responsible for the projects. This is done by 
assisting and working through host nation organizations. This approach also 
improves the government's capabilities to plan and carry out these types of 
activities. 
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Populace and Besouroes Control 

The doctrine expressed in this manual concerning populace and resources 
control for host nation forces also applies to US forces when they 
participate in these types of operations* The enforcement of oontrol 
measures on a nation's population should, however, be performed to the 
extent possible by host nation agencies. The populace and resources control 
activities of US forces will normally be limited. 

Populace and resources control operations are primarily a host nation 
police responsibility. Since civilian communities usually have some form of 
law and order, a logical approach is to build on the existing law 
enforcement system — the civil police. Some developing countries may use 
paramilitary forces to assist civil police in populace and resources control 
operations. Using paramilitary forces allows the local population to 
participate, thereby making these types of operations more acceptable. 

When insurgent activities exceed the capabilities of the police and 
their supporting paramilitary forces, host nation regular military forces 
may be required to augment the police. Since the population is more likely 
to accept control measures enforced by host nation personnel rather than by 
forces of an outside nation, US forces should direct their efforts to 
supporting and training local military police forces. US forces will 
normally participate in populace and resources control operations only when 
the situation is clearly beyond the capabilities of the nation's security 
forces, and US assistance is requested. 

US forces populace and resources control activities may range from minor 
support in the countryside to complete control in US bases and their 
immediate vicinity. US operations should be oriented toward providing 
tactical and area security for the populace and resources control activities 
of host nation security forces . 

When conducting populace and resources control operations, US forces 
should be accompanied by host nation police or military personnel. These 
personnel can provide US forces with language capabilities, detailed 
knowledge of the people and area, and advice as to the legal aspects of 
implementing control measures. In addition, the presence of indigenous 
police or military personnel will assist in conveying to the people that US 
forces are only supporting the host nation program rather than enforcing a 
unilateral US program. 



Tactical Operations 

The principles outlined in Chapter 4 concerning tactical operations also 
apply to US forces employed in support of host nation counterinsurgency 
efforts. This section covers aspects that may be unique to US operations. 
FM 90-8 provides detailed instructions on counterguerrilla operations and 
the 7-series manuals provide details for tactical operations against 
conventional forces. Defeat of an insurgent organization requires 
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destruction of guerrilla forces, neutralization of the insurgent 

infrastructure, and operation of successful economic, social, and political 
programs. In most situations, the objectives of the host nation civil 
government will determine the nature and extent of military operations in 

the area. Combat operations are coordinated with the civil authority 

responsible for the area of operations. 

US combat forces are used only when and where they have a high 
probability of decisively altering the situation. Combat forces are not 

committed where the effect would be irrelevant or counterproductive to US 
interests and national prestige. The objective of committing US forces to a 
combat role ie to effect a decisive change in the conflict, preserve US 

interests that are in serious jeopardy, or provide the time and space for 
local forces to regain the initiative and resume control of tactical 
operations. 

Infantry is the basic military combat force employed against guerrilla 
forces in counterinsurgency. All US combat forces are capable of conducting 
tactical operations in counterinsurgency. Light forces (light infantry, air 
assault, and airborne divisions) are ideal for tactical operations in 
counterinsurgency. These forces are trained to operate as dispersed 

organizations in terrain which favors the insurgent force. Operations at 
night, patrolling, and ambushes deny the insurgent the freedom to operate in 
his preferred environment (difficult terrain). 

Military Plans . Armed forces are used in tactical operations to provide 
enough internal security to enable the host nation to implement 

counterinsurgency programs and pursue national objectives. These objectives 
are the basis for planning mutually supporting military, social, political, 
and economic programs. 

Military operations are governed by the combined US/host nation military 
plan. The combined military plan provides US forces their basic operational 
instructions to include the manner and extent of tactical operations in both 
strike campaigns and consolidation campaigns. Higher level unit plans must 
extend these operational instructions to subordinate units, ensuring that 
unit commanders have sufficient operational guidance to support the overall 
mission of the force. Units plan and conduct operations within assigned 
tactical areas of responsibility. 

Since a unit's operational area may be in friendly controlled areas, 
guerrilla-controlled areas, or contested areas, the mission and the level of 
guerrilla activity will determine the extent of tactical operations. For 
example, in friendly controlled areas the mission may dictate support to 
governmental economic, social, political, and psychological activities, 
while in contested areas, or guerrilla-controlled areas, the situation will 
require emphasis on tactical operations and PSYOP. 

Command Relationships . US and host nation policy and agreements will 
determine command relationships between US and host nation forces. If US 
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and host nation forces remain under their own national commands , commanders 
will arrange locally coordinated combined operations. Normally, a US unit 
will participate in an ACC with host nation agencies located in the area of 
operations. The ACC is not intended to replace unit operational centers or 
to take the place of . political administrative organizations of the host 
nation. Instead, it facilitates overall coordination of operations. 

Planning Taoti cal. Operations . Maintaining high morale in units engaged 
in counterinsurgency operations presents problems different from those in 
conventional operations. Operating against an elusive force that seldom 
offers a clear target, and where tangible results are seldom visible, 
requires continuous troop indoctrination and training . Other factors that 
are unique to counterinsurgency operations and require constant attention 
are — 

o Maintaining a combat attitude while making little contact with 
guerrilla forces. To counter a false sense of security, commanders must 
continually stress security even though guerrilla activity within their 
areas has apparently diminished. 

o Performing extended operations in a foreign environment coupled 
with language difficulties and foreign customs, practices, and religions. 
These cross-cultural factors may be exacerbated by a perception that the 
civilian population is not appreciative of US efforts. 

o Performing extended operations with less than desirable food, 
shelter, and sanitary conditions. 

o Adjusting psychologically to enemy operations that may include 
acts of terrorism. 

Command and staff action in counterinsurgency operations emphasizes — 

o Detailed planning of small-scale, decentralized operations. 

o Command and control over extended distances. 

o Extensive contingency planning for employment of quick reaction 
reserves and fire support. 

o Deception operations . 

o Detailed coordination and direction of the intelligence collection 
effort by — 

* Coordinating with host nation and US intelligence agencies, and 
host nation regular, paramilitary, and police forces. 

* Using combat and electronic warfare intelligence (CEWI) 
elements to include radar and remotely monitored sensors and other technical 
surveillance systems. 
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* Using local people in the development of overt and covert 
intelligence collection systems. 

* Interrogating prisoners and suspects systematically and 
thoroughly. 

o Use of electronic warfare (EW) operations. 

o Detailed planning and close coordination with nonmilitary 
government officials. 

o Support of host nation internal development programs in the 
operational area by— 

* Preparing and executing Integrated plans that include civic 
action, populace and resources control, and PSYOP. 

* Operating with and assisting host nation paramilitary and 
police forces . 

o Integration of combat service support functions, especially aerial 
resupply, into all planning. 

Subordinate commanders are allowed maximum flexibility in the execution 
of their missions, but they should be given specific responsibilities and 
enough guidance to ensure a coordinated effort. Plans for counterinsurgency 
operations are flexible enough to allow a unit to rapidly employ its 
resources against located insurgent forces. 

Predeployment . Prior to deployment, higher headquarters will provide 
information and identify sources so the forces to be deployed can begin 
intelligence collection and operational planning; some intelligence 
personnel may be placed ln-country with an advance party. The US country 
team, the SAO, and the host nation military and police are examples of 
principal sources of in-country information. Maximum efforts must be made 
to gather, as early as possible, adequate Information for planning. 
Redeployment planning should also begin at this time. 

In addition to physical environment information, personnel must become 
familiar with common phrases of the language and with the customs, 
practices, and culture of the people; and they must learn ways to obtain the 
people's support. This is essential if the units are to be successful in 
counterinsurgency operations. 

The Insurgent force structure and operational methods must be 
understood. To assess insurgent military capabilities properly, the 
commander must understand the area of operations and how the Insurgent will 
attempt to use the area to his advantage. Area studies and surveys 

developed by CA and PSYOP units are excellent sources of predeployment 
information. 
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Command er * s Gul dan oe . The oommander's guidance for counterinsurgency 
operations must be* detailed and comprehensive. Prior to the receipt of his 
specific missions, the commander’s guidance must anticipate the probable 
missions of supporting consolidation campaigns and conducting strike 
campaigns. After receipt of the mission, his guidance will become more 
specific and should include the, extent the units will be involved in 
tactical, intelligence, psychological, populace and resources control, civil 
affairs, and advisory assistance operations. 

Estimates and Appraisals . Planning for counterinsurgency operations 
requires a detailed knowledge of the civil and military situation. 
Estimates and appraisals are based on the analysis of the area of operation, 
the mission, commander’s guidance, and other information previously 
outlined. Special considerations for counterinsurgency operations are — 

o Weather and Terrain. 

* Effects of weather, seasons of the year (to include planting 
and harvesting periods), phases of the moon, and coastal tides. 

* Suitability of terrain (to include landing zones and pickup, 
zones) and road net for tactical and logistical operations. 

* Suitability of terrain for Insurgent bases as well as friendly 

bases. 

* Control of border and coastal areas, as applicable, 
o Population. 

* Loyalty of various segments of the population, to include their 
will to resist the insurgents, willingness to undergo hardships and 
training, and morale. 

* Number and proportion of population likely to support host 
nation, US, and allied forces. 

* Number and proportion of population likely to support the 
insurgent forces. 

* Relative susceptibility of various segments of the population 
to insurgent propaganda. 

* Basic or potential causes of unrest. 

* Policies and directives regarding legal status and treatment of 
insurgents, detained persons, and the civilian population. 

* Effectiveness of employing local personnel for security of 
installations. 
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o Guerrilla. ' 

* National and regional origins. 

* Organization, to include effectiveness and unity of command. 

* Strength, morale, and status of training. 

* Leaders and their personalities. 

* Relations with the civilian population. 

* Status of equipment and supplies. 

* Effectiveness of communications. 

* Effectiveness of intelligence and 1 counterintelligence, to 
include the extent of infiltration of host nation civil and military 
establishments. 

* Tactics being employed and tactical proficiency. 

* Local resources available (food and water, arms, ammunition, 

demolitions, fuels, medicines, and other supplies). • 

* External support (political, advisors, financial and materiel, 
amount and type of support — personnel and materiel, and LOC). 

* Vulnerabilities. 

o Host nation, US, and allied. 

* Forces available for counterinsurgency operations are host 
nation and US military forces, paramilitary units, civil police, host nation 
and US civil officials and agencies, and other forces within the area. 

'* Size and composition. 

* Ability to operate on the terrain. 

* Vulnerabilities. 

Preparation and Coordination of Plans . Consolidation campaigns require 
comprehensive planning and normally commit the units to a long-term host 
nation and US combined plan. On the 'other hand, although strike campaigns 
require comprehensive planning, units may be committed to relatively 
short-term tactical operations. 
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Plans must be closely coordinated with those US and host nation military 
and civilian agencies that the plans may affect. Commanders and staffs must 
anticipate requirements and allow enough time for this coordination. Close 
security must be maintained on plans for future operations. Tactical 
deception plans must be incorporated into the planning sequence (see 
FM 90-2). 

Conduct of Operations . Subsequent to employment of special operations 
forces (SOF), combat support} and combat service support unltS} combat units 
may be required to defeat Insurgent forces. Successfully countering an 
insurgency requires patience, determination, and an offensive spirit 
tempered with discretion. Time is the ally of the Insurgent and must be 
taken into account when planning strike or consolidation campaigns. 

US combat forces may be employed as division increments or subelements 
of brigade or battalion task forces which maneuver their own subelements 
(battalions, companies and platoons). As such, tactical operations focus on 
the insurgent enemy force, area denial, and security of Installations which 
are critical to mission accomplishment or US national objectives. 

Tactical operations are designed to destroy or disrupt the operations of 
organized insurgent forces. To do so requires an offensive orientation by a 
force conditioned to operate in different terrain and trained to operate in 
dispersed Independent formations. The hallmark tactics for infantry forces 
operating in this manner incorporates aggressive patrolling, ambushes, and 
night operations. These tactics deny the insurgent military forces the 
protection offered by dense terrain. Further, by operating in the 
insurgent's own environment, he is denied the ability to train and sustain 
his force. Night operations restrict the insurgent’s freedom of action, and 
deny him the initiative and agility gained by operating under the cloak of 
darkness. 

Area denial prevents the Insurgent from establishing sanctuaries and 
operating in formations or in large numbers against government forces. 

The ambiguity present when confronted by an enemy using guerrilla 
tactics requires the commander to seize the initiative and to deprive the 
enemy of any local advantages gained. The activities of the insurgent force 
will fluctuate between the use of organized forces and ambushes by small 
forces to acts of terrorism. Commanders must be adaptable enough to 
recognize these changes In operations. FM 90-8 discusses how to conduct 
counterguerrilla operations in Phase II or Phase III of an insurgency. 
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US foreign assistance includes-- 1 

o Development assistance— economic and technical assistance designed to 
promote development and modernization. 

o Humanitarian assistance — basically welfare and emergency relief 
designed to alleviate human suffering. 

o Security assistance— military and economic assistance designed to 
improve national security. 

US security assistance includes the following major programs: 
o Military Assistance Program (MAP). 

o International military education and training (IMET). 
o Foreign military sales (FMS). 
o Foreign military sales financing, 
o Economic support fund (ESF). 
o Peacekeeping operations. 

o Commercial export sales licensed under the AECA. 



The primary mission of the SAO is to administer US military security 
assistance programs in the host nation. 



The US Army advisor— 

o May operate in a joint organization either as a member of the Army 
element or as a joint staff officer. 

o May perform or may be assigned functions and duty requirements that 
are often quite different from those customarily performed by US military 
officers. 

o Must be knowledgeable of the functions, responsibilities, and 
capabilities of other agenoles of the country team. 

o May have limited influence in host nation Internal security matters. 

. m ho or* v ( **• ■ • f 'i 
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Forces that can support the commander of a unified command for FID 
operations are — 

o Security assistance forces (SAF). 
o Overseas general purpose forces (backup forces), 
o CONUS-based forces. 

The SAF includes elements of the following: 
o Airborne special forces group, 
o CA unit, 
o PSYOP unit, 
o Combat arms element, 
o Combat support arms element, 
o Combat service support element. 

US Army forces accomplish FID operations with-- 
o Advisory assistance, 
o Intelligence, 
o CMO (includes CA and PSYOP). 
o Populace and resources control, 
o Tactical operations. 
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PART TWO 
Terrorism Counteraction 



CHAPTER 6 
Terrorism 

This chapter provides information pertaining to the threat that 
terrorism poses in the world today. It describes how terrorists organize 
and techniques they commonly employ. US Army personnel may be called upon 
to respond to a terrorist incident at any time and may themselves be the 
targets of terrorist organizations. Additionally, the US Army may assist a 
friendly government in the development of terrorism counteraction programs 
to prevent or reduce the effects of terrorism. 

US Army leaders and staff officers should recognize the objectives of 
terrorist acts and be familiar with terrorist tactics. They must be 
knowledgeable of US policy toward terrorism and be familiar with US Army 
antiterrorist and counterterrorist assets and programs. 

It is unlikely that a terrorist organization, of itself, can overthrow a 
modern government or seize and hold territory for a protracted period. 
Terrorism is one of the least potent forms of warfare, but its psychological 
effects can be far-reaching and long-lasting. In an insurgency, terrorism 
is often a major tactic. 

As part of an insurgent campaign, terrorism may be used for many 
purposes. Terrorism can be an effective form of psychological warfare. 
Generally, it is used to gain attention and thus recognition of the 
insurgents and their alleged cause. Terrorism may be used to raise funds 
for the insurgency by committing extortion, kidnapping, and robbery. 
Terrorism may also be used to overextend government forces Involved in 
internal defense and thus reduce their offensive capabilities. It can also 
be used to eliminate government officials and other personnel opposed to the 
insurgent's goals. Moreover, terrorism has been used to provoke security 
forces into overreaction. 

International terrorism is also used for many objectives not connected 
with an insurgency. For example, an insurgent's goal is normally the 
overthrow of a government and the acquisition of political power. A 
terrorist organization's objective may be more limited. It may try to force 
a government to revise a policy or to grant special rights or privileges to 
a group. Thus, while terrorism is examined as part of an insurgency, it is 
also recognized that it can be a discrete, independent threat. While the 
use of terrorism in insurgencies occurs mostly in the developing nations, 
there also are terrorist organizations operating against US policy and 
interests in the developed nations. 
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Insurgents captured by US forces may be provided prisoner-of-war 
status. However, terrorist acts violate the laws of war. They are criminal 
acts — punished under criminal law codes. See Chapter 2 for legal treatment 
of insurgents. 

Although some terrorist acts seem purposeless, and may be committed by 
an Individual who is mentally deranged, most are committed by an 
organization, for a purpose, and have an objective. 

TERRORIST OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of terrorism can be classified into five general 
categories: recognition, coercion, provocation, intimidation, and insurgency 
support. A terrorist organization may pursue one or all of these objectives 
in its strategy. 

Terrorist organizations are often small, cellular, and extremely 
personality dependent. Because of this, clearly stated goals may not be 
established or, if established, may frequently change. 

The objectives sought and the stategy to be followed may be established 
by the terrorist organization itself, or they may be dictated by a 
government that is supporting or using the terrorist organization. Whatever 
the source of the objectives and strategy, it is important bhat they be 
Identified. Identification of the objectives and strategy will assist in 
defeating the terrorist organization and in preventing it from attaining its 
goals. 

Recognition 

At the outset of a terrorist campaign, the objective of terrorist acts 
may be national or international recognition of a cause. The reasons for 
seeking recognition might also include attracting recruits, obtaining funds, 
and generating popular support. 

The strategy calls for the use of incidents that have a high probability 
of attracting media attention. Specific incidents may be hijacking 
aircraft, kidnapping prominent people, seizing occupied buildings, or other 
hostage barricade situations. Once attention is gained the terrorist may 
demand that political statements be published or broadcasted in the form of 
manifestos or grievances. 

A terrorist group may use organization names or labels designed to imply 
institutional and widespread support; for example, the use of "front,” 
"Army," or "brigade" in its name. 

Coercion 

Normally, the objective of terrorist acts in this category is the 
revision of the target government's policy and not the immediate overthrow 
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of the government. This category Includes acts of terrorism directed at 
influencing small groups or specific individuals through fear of injury or 
death. This strategy calls for the careful selection and limiting of 
targets. For example, if the target government is hosting allied armed 
forces on its soil, and the goal of the terrorist organization is removal of 
those forces, terrorist acts may be restricted to host government officials 
and the personnel or property of the allied forces. 

The methods used in coercion frequently include the least violent of 
terrorist acts. Examples include announced bombings, bomb threats, and 
selecting targets with a low potential for injuries or death to personnel. 
This strategy may call for the use of coercion in a clandestine manner. 
Targets may be specific government officials or private citizens. Threats, 
destructive acts, kidnappings, and murder may be used to produce fear that 
results in behavior manipulation. Other objectives may be to attain funds 
or other support for an insurgency, to influence the media, to thwart 
justice, or to change government policy. 

Provocation 

The specific objective of terrorist acts in this category is to provoke 
a heavy-handed reaction on the part of government forces. This strategy 
normally calls for attacking targets consisting of police and military 
personnel and installations. Police and soldiers, particularly leaders, are 
tortured, mutilated, or assassinated. Demonstrated vulnerability of police 
and military personnel to terrorist acts creates fear and a loss of 
confidence in the government's ability to provide security. If, on the 
other hand, the security forces resort to a heavy-handed crackdown, the 
results can be public sympathy, passive acceptance, or active support for an 
insurgent or terrorist group. 

Intimidation 

Intimidation differs from coercion in that it normally attempts to 
prevent individuals or groups from acting while coercion attempts to force 
actions. Fear is used for both objectives. An objective of intimidation is 
to reduce the effectiveness of security forces by making them afraid to act 
against the terrorist. This strategy may be effective in discouraging 
competent citizens from seeking or accepting positions within the 
government. An extensive campaign of assassination is almost certain to 
discourage cooperation of the general population with the government. Other 
tactics include bombings, arson, and kidnappings. 

Insurgency Support 

Terrorism used to support an insurgency is likely to include terrorist 
acts for some of the objectives previously described. Terrorist acts occur 
in both urban and rural areas. One of the objectives of an insurgency is to 
cause the government to overextend itself by attempting to protect resources 
in both the urban and rural areas. Other objectives are to acquire funds, 
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recruits, and logistical support for an Insurgent organization. The 
terrorist acts may include bank robberies, kidnappings for ransom, murder, 
and threats. They may also include robberies, kidnappings, and 
assassinations for the purpose of acquiring 1 uniforms of police and other 
security forces for future operations. 

In the early stages, recognition and provocation may be the objective of 
terrorist acts. As an insurgency i 3 recognized and established, the 
terrorist strategy may be directed at intimidating the populaoe and coercing 
specific individuals. 

In Phase III of an insurgency (War of Movement), terrorist cells may 
surface with insurgent groups and join in an attack on the seat of 
government. This may be preceded by widespread urban violence generated by 
the terrorists at the same time guerrilla actions are taking place in rural 
areas. 



TERRORIST TECHNIQUES 

Terrorist incidents may be classified according to the techniques used. 
There are many techniques, but generally each cell favors and specializes in 
the use of one or two. The techniques and tactics used tend to establish a 
distinct, identifying method of operation. By studying the patterns of its 
acts, much can be learned about the terrorist organization. This 
information is useful in implementing antiterrorism measures and conducting 
counterterrorism operations. A terrorist organization may use any or all of 
the techniques identified below. 

Bombings 

Bombings and bomb threats are the most commonly used terrorist 
techniques. Improvised explosive devices include letter bombs, automobile 
ignition bombs, timer initiated bombs, remotely detonated bombs, and the use 
of "suicide" vehicular bombs. Bomb threats’, even when they' are a hoax, can 
cause considerable disruption and fear. 

Bombings can be characterized as discriminate or indiscriminate based on 
the nature of the target, desired effeot, and the time of the detonation. 
In some cases, the discriminate bombing can be used to carry out an 
assassinatlonj in others, to cause damage with no planned loss of life. 
Indiscriminate bombings refer to the use of explosives without regard to who 
the victim may be. 

One advantage to the terrorist in using bombs is the low probability of 
apprehension. However, a careful analysis of bomb incidents can lead to the 
identification of the terrorists, actual goals, methods, frequency of 
attack, and probable targets. This information is useful for developing 
protective measures and can lead to apprehension of the terrorists. 
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Assassination 

Assassination is an old, and frequently used technique of terrorists. 
Its purpose is usually twofold: the elimination of effective or symbolic 
enemies and the intimidation of others. Additionally, assassination may be 
used to discredit a government through false implication. In this 
situation, the person selected for assassination is a well-known, perhaps 
popular, critic of the government. This in itself will cause the government 
to be suspected of complicity in the act and may provide the terrorist cause 
with a martyr. However, this use of assassination can be counterproductive 
to achieving terrorist goals and can be extremely risky. 

Kidnapping 

Kidnappings are usually used to gain recognition, free comrades from 
prisons, or raise funds. If used to extort media exposure for manifesto, 
the victim is usually an important government figure. For the terrorist, 
this technique carries great risks. It involves use of holding areas, 
guards, communications, support activities, and possible movement. All of 
this activity can lead to compromise. 

Hostage Barricades 

The hostage barricade is the most spectacular of the terrorist acts. It 
is almost certain to gain widespread publicity from the media and thus 
recognition of the terrorist organization and the cause it represents. 

Aircraft hijackings and seizures of occupied buildings are a form of 
hostage barricade. Terrorists who seize planes or buildings and kidnap 
occupants usually claim to have .gome type of explosive weapon. Their 
demands typically include media exposure for propaganda, ransoms, release of 
imprisoned comrades, and a safe passage to a sanctuary in exchange for the 
release of their hostages. 

There is considerable ri3k to terrorists who use this technique. They 
face the possibility of an assault by counterterrorist forces; they may be 
deceived during negotiation; and there is the possibility that they will be 
identified and later apprehended even though they escape the hostage 
incident. However, a skillfully conducted operation involving hostages can 
gain sympathy for the terrorist cause. Hostages may become convinced that 
their safety is threatened more by actions of the government forces than by 
actions of the terrorists. This may result in the hostages condemning 
government action and giving favorable publicity to their captors. 

Covert Operations 

■ i ' ' ... ' 

Many terrorist acts may be committed in a manner that conceals terrorist 
involvement or the organization's identification. These include 
sophisticated techniques to support the terrorist organization (obtain 
informaton, funds, weapons, and documentation). Threats, kidnapping, and 
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blackmail may be used to obtain active support or passive acceptance from 
willing supporters. The targets of these terrorist acts are often banks, 
wealthy individuals, businessmen, industrialists, journalists, and 
government officials. Robberies can be made to ■? appear as ordinary criminal 
activity. Violence against those who fail to cooperate increases fear among 
others who may become victims. 

The risk involved for the terrorist stems from the need to communicate 
with the victims. Terrorist acts against individuals are difficult for 
government forces to combat when the terrorists have a reputation for 
ruthlessness. Victims in fear for their safety will often be unwilling to 
disclose that they are victims or to cooperate with government security 
forces. 

Other 

A number of other techniques may be used by terrorists. They may claim 
(and possibly have) a capability to use NBC weapons. For example, they may 
threaten to release contaminants in water supplies and in the air. Another 
example is the use of random, indiscriminate killings and woundings. 
Terrorists may disrupt, or threaten to disrupt, vital systems in an area. 
In the complex economies of the more developed countries, disruption of 
transportation, electric power, or water for even a short period can have 
far-reaching effects. 



TERRORIST ORGANIZATIONS 
Structure and Security 

A terrorist organization can be expected to be compartmented for 
security reasons. This is done through the use of small cells, often with 
as few as three or four members. Members of the cell may know very little 
about each other and may use assumed names (or numbers) for identification. 
Communications with other cells may be maintained by using only clandestine 
techniques. In the event a member is captured, he will be unable to 
identify members of other cells for police. New recruits can be expected to 
be tested by various measures to ensure they are not government penetration 
agents. Participation in a crime such as a robbery or a murder may be a 
"rite of passage” into the organization. A new recruit thus proves his 
fidelity to the cause and dispels doubts regarding his motivation. While 
all of these methods may contribute to organizational security, they may 
also breed suspicion, mistrust, and factionalism. 

Supporting Substructures 

Support for a well established terrorist organization may come from 
local, national, and international sources. International sources may 
provide funds, equipment, training, and travel documents. Nations that 
support terrorist organizations may provide training in terrorist techniques 
and political indocrination. At the national and local level, support may 
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be obtained from willing sources or from personnel who have been duped or 
coerced. National level sources may provide intelligence, special materials 
used on terrorist operations, funds, travel documents,' and accommodations. 
Local sources are used to provide intelligence, surveillance,' safe houses , 
transportation, couriers, medical assistance, food, and local security. 

Unity 

An individual may become a member of a terrorist organization for his 
political beliefs and because of what he peroeives to be social 'injustices. 
These are unifying factors. Also, since virtually all terrorist acts are 
violations of civil law, he is a criminal. Even during hostilities, he will 
not be acoorded prisoner-of-war rights as would a member of the armed 
forces. Therefore, once he has committed a terrorist act, he will have a 
compulsion to remain with the organization. 

Governments may unwittingly contribute to terrorist unity. One way this 
happens is the failure of the government to address identified social, 
political, or economic injustices. Another way is through repressive 
measures that may alienate certain groups in the population. These things 
not only reinforce terrorist unity, but may spawn new terrorist 
organizations. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Terrorism differs from insurgency but may be used to support it. 

of terrorism may be classified as— 

o Recognition, 
o Coercion, 
o Provocation., • 

o Intimidation, 
o Insurgency support. 

The techniques used by terrorists include 

o Bombings, 
o Assassinations, 
o Kidnappings, 
o Seizures, 
o Hostage barricades, 
o Covert operations. 
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Defeating Terrorism i 

This chapter outlines US policy toward terrorism. It provides the basic 
principles that apply to operations for countering terrorism and to 
activities for minimizing the effects of terrorism. These principles may be 
used in security assistance situations where US Army personnel are assisting 
friendly nations in combating terrorism. This chapter also contains 
information on some of the limitations and restrictions placed on Army 
personnel dealing with terrorism. While not focusing on terrorism on 
military installations (see FM 19-30 and TC 19-16) or terrorist incidents 
within the United States, it discusses the principles employed by US forces. 

US policy on terrorism has been outlined by the President. In 
furtherance of this policy, several agencies of the government have created 
organizations and established procedures to deal with acts of terrorism and 
terrorists. US policy concerning international terrorism is: 

o All terrorist acts, regardless of the motivation for them, are 
condemned as criminal. 

o The United States will continue to pursue international 
cooperation in combating terrorism. 

o Foreign governments are expected to exercise their responsibility 
to protect all persons within their territories. When Americans are 
abducted or held hostage, the foreign government is expected to do its 
utmost to effect a safe release. 

o The United States will maintain close and continous contact with 
foreign governments and render all practical assistance during terrorist 
incidents affecting Americans. 

o Since granting concessions only invites further incidents, the 
United States will not accede to terrorist extortion. 

o The United States will take the lawful measures necessary to 
prevent terrorist acts and to bring to justice those who commit them. 

o The United States recognizes the difficulties faced by governments 
in reconciling the objectives of safety for the hostage and ensuring 
terrorists do not benefit from lawless acts. 

Other policies are reflected in international agreements, pronouncements 
of senior US officials, and the practices of US Government agencies. 
Included in the international agreements are treaties regarding aircraft 
hijacking, measures to protect diplomats, and denial of sanctuary to 
terrorists. Specific policies include — 
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o Denial of sanctuary to terrorists. 

o Retribution, within the bounds of the law, for terrorist acts 

committed against the US Government. 

o Prohibition against US citizens engaging in assassination or other 
terrorist acts. 

o Prohibition against US officials paying ransom or yielding to 

other terrorist demands without specific authorization. 

o Screening passengers boarding flights originating in the United 
States, its territories, and its possessions. 

o Incarceration and prosecution of terrorists within the bounds of 
the law. 

o Under some conditions, providing antiterrorist or counterterrorist 
training for foreign organizations. 

Related policies that may affect US Army counterterrorist or 
antiterrorist activities include — 

o Prohibition against US armed forces training or supporting foreign 
police, law enforcement forces, or providing support to foreign internal 
surveillance programs using funds under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended. 

o Prohibition against members of the US armed forces collecting 
information on or maintaining files on private US citizens. (See AR 380-13*) 

US ORGANIZATIONS 

Many US government agencies have organizations, policies, and practices 
that deal with terrorist acts and terrorism in the United States or foreign 
countries. US Government agencies involved in terrorism counteraction are 
guided by a set of principles known as the "lead agency concept." Military 
policies, directives, and plans for terrorism counteraotion support the lead 
agencies in accordance with federal laws and memorandums .of agreements. 

Department of Justice 

The Department of Justice (DOJ) is the lead agency for dealing with acts 
of terrorism committed within the United States, its territories, and 
possessions. Within the DOJ the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) has 
jurisdiction and leads the operational response. (However, in a major 
incident, the NCA may become directly Involved and be the focal point.) The 
FBI has the facilities and capability to train police elements of friendly 
and allied nations in terrorism counteraotion operations. 
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Federal Aviation Administration 

In cases involving aircraft in flight, the administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) leads enforcement activities which could 
affect the safety of persons aboard the craft (49 USC 1357 (e)). In flight 
is defined as the period of time beginning when all external doors have been 
closed following embarkation until the moment a door is opened for 
debarkation. 



Department of State 

The Department of State is the lead agency for any US response to 
terrorist acts against US personnel and facilities in foreign countries. 
Under international law the foreign government on whose soil the act is 
committed has the responsibility for dealing with it. The Department of 
State provides coordination with the foreign government. The Department of 
State is also responsible for all aspects of foreign relations resulting 
from terrorist acts occurring on US soil. 

Department of Defense 

The DOD provides a focal point for nations seeking military assistance 
to combat terrorism. Within the DOD, the Army's role in terrorism 
counteraction, in conjunction with the other services, includes — 

o Collecting, processing, and analyzing threat information. 

o Disseminating Intelligence on terrorist organizations and 
personalities and their activities. 

o Providing education and training on terrorism counteraction. 

o Planning and executing procedures for the evacuation of dependents 
and nonessential personnel when necessary for their protection. 

o Providing security for protection of personnel and installations. 

o Providing specially trained personnel for response to terrorist 
acts and threats. 

o Assisting other US Government agencies and foreign governments 
when authorized. 

o Advising foreign military forces on the organization of forces and 
systems to counteract terrorism. 

o Coordinating terrorism counteraction activities on overseas 
installations with the host government. 

US Army SOF can provide specially trained units that are prepared for 
counterterrorism and counterinsurgency operations. When deployed, these 
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forces will normally be under the command of a joint task force that Is 
responsible to and supported by the overseas unified command responsible for 
the area in which these operate. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The JCS provides strategic and operational direction to joint military 
organizations charged with combating terrorism. Also, the JCS organization 
has a staff element that provides staff services for both the JCS and the 
DOD in terrorism related matters. 

COMBATING THE TERRORIST 

This section discusses the basic principles that apply to actions taken 
to defeat terrorism. Although many of the activities are not the direct 
responsibility of the US Army, they must be understood by Army personnel 
involved in terrorism counteraction. This includes Army personnel who 
advise and assist friendly and allied nations plagued by terrorist incidents. 

It is unreasonable to expect a government to organize and support a 
discrete system (police, intelligence, courts, military units, and other 
government agencies) solely to combat terrorism. Therefore, it is necessary 
to use existing organizations and institutions, though special units may be 
organized and trained specifically to deal with terrorist incidents (hostage 
barricades, for instance). 

Of all the activities and programs discussed in this section, the two 
most vital to the defeat of terrorists are intelligence and police work. 
Police are accustomed to the legal procedures which follow counterterrorism 
actions and the society generally accepts the use of force by police. 
However, a terrorist organization which is well supported might not be 
defeated by intelligence and police work alone. Consequently, other 
activities and programs which complement the work of the police are needed. 
These activities may require the use of military measures. Because of the 
potential danger to innocent people, military methods and military forces 
should be used only when police measures are clearly inadequate. The use of 
military forces could lead to an overreaction which can be exploited by the 
terrorist organization. 



Policy 

In combating terrorism, the first requirement is to establish a 
coherent, consistent national policy. Policy can be expressed by national 
leaders in public pronouncements concerning laws and actions to be taken. 
It is implemented by the activities of civil and military organizations. 

Terrorists attack a broad range of targets that fall into varying areas 
of military or civil jurisdiction. Thus, no single element of government is 
likely to be capable of coping with all of a nation's terrorist problems. 
Consequently, it is necessary for a government to orchestrate the activities 
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of the many agenoiea that may be Involved in some way in combating 
terrorism. This orchestration can only be done with the active 
participation of the highest authorities at the national level. 

A successful model for national level organization involves the 
appointment of a skilled, respected chairman who reports directly to the 
chief of government. He has a small staff at his disposal and chairs a 
national council. The council's members are the chiefs or deputy chiefs of 
the governmental agencies with responsibilities for countering terrorism. 
These agencies may include national police, gendarmarie, armed forces, 
foreign ministry, ministry of the interior, the postal service, customs 
service, ministry of information, aviation agency, and both the foreign and 
domestic intelligence services. The council meets frequently and should be 
empowered to recommend and Implement polioy. Council functions may include — 

o Establishing national polioy regarding terrorists, their 
organizations, and their incidents. For example, resolve not to pay ransom 
or publicize terrorist manifestos under duress; amnesty for information 
programs; international agreements; domestic legislation. 

o Formulating national measures to control weapons, explosives, and 
communications equipment. 

o Designing bilateral and multilateral agreements with other 
countries regarding extradition and direct coordination authority between 
intelligence, customs, security, and other officials with interests in 
countering terrorism. 

o Establishing a national incident management center (crisis 
management) that is quickly activated and operational on a full-time basis 
during on-going terrorist Incidents. (This oenter must have an effective 
response to the incident. The center should regularly conduct exercises 
using simulated incidents with real time, actual response of those units 
having counterterrorist missions.) See TC 19-16 for details of a terrorism 
counteraction program for US and foreign situations. 

o Implementing domestic information programs on the government ' s 
policy towards terrorism and the duty of citizens to assist the government. 

o Developing procedures for government relations with news media 
during terrorist incidents. 

o Establishing national level organizations and training programs to 
acquire the capability to deal with terrorism. 

o Planning for and implementing measures (overt, covert, or 
clandestine) to disrupt and ultimately destroy terrorist organizations. 
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Organization 

To defeat terrorism, a government must possess a responsible internal 
communications system that supports rapid implementation of antiterrorist 
measures, and counterterrorist operations. < Functional bodies must exist to 
act on terrorism counteraction programs in general and to react to specific 
incidents. This is most effectively implemented by the appointment of an 
individual (and an alternate), as a point of contact (POC) in each agency to 
serve as a conduit to exchange information and to coordinate actions. 

. : . . . • ! 

The POCs should have direct access to their agency's representative on 
the national council. They should prepare agenda material for the national 
council meetings and handle their agency's day-to-day activities concerning 
terrorism. POCs become their agency's experts on terrorism counteraction 
and must understand the capabilities and limitations of other organizations 
that contribute to the defeat of terrorism. Some POCs may serve as members 
of the national incident management center during a terrorist incident. 

Few organs of the government can be excluded from involvement in the 
terrorism counteraction effort. For example, a POC is required within the 
postal service. It is essential that postal officials be aware of likely 
incidents involving package and letter bombs. Also, postal surveillance may 
be needed over known or suspeoted terrorists, terrorist organizations, and 
their supporting infrastructure. 

Functional organizations include but are not limited to— 

o Intelligence committees, composed of representatives of the 
government’s intelligence services (foreign, domestic, police, and 
military). These committees maintain information on specific terrorist 
organizations that is used by the national council and the national incident 
management center. The committees study terrorist organizations and prepare 
likely target and incident lists. They maintain files containing names and 
addresses of individuals who may be able to supply critical information 
during a terrorist incident or information valuable for planning terrorism 
counteraction measures. Examples are architects and builders of critical 
installations, former associates or relatives of known terrorists, and 
individuals who are familiar with the locales of identified targets or 
suspected terrorist sanctuaries. Intelligence committees prepare scenarios 
for likely terrorist incidents and provide information for use in exercises. 

o Citizens' organizations, which may be formed in cases of intense 
terrorist campaigns or where widespread use of coercion is discovered or 
suspected. These organizations can serve to disseminate government policy 
and provide feedback regarding public opinion and concerns. They open 
discreet channels to persons who are knowledgeable community leaders so that 
terrorist coercive activities may be Identified. These organizations can be 
used as channels to the government for recommending reforms that can be 
useful in undercutting support for terrorists. 
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o Associations of law enforcement professionals that include 
officials of counterterrorist organizations. These associations can provide 
a forum to exchange information about techniques used by terrorists.' They 
oan also exohange iriformatlon about each other's equipment and operational 
procedures, and establish prearranged procedures to be used at incident 
sites. 

o Media policy committees to establish guidelines for government 
spokesmen on terrorism policy. They can outline what is to be expected of 
the government and the media during terrorist incidents. 

Intelligence 

Intelligence organizations successfully defeat terrorism by using the 
techniques of both police and military intelligence services. An effective 
system of Information exchange and control must be established so that both 
military and police organizations obtain essential current intelligence. 
Since modern terrorism often has an international character, coordination 
with foreign intelligence services is needed to collect and share 
information. 

Intelligence analysts must be carefully selected and well trained. In 
addition to files on terrorist organizations, intelligence personnel must 
keep track of suspected unsolved terrorist crimes. They must identify the 
methods of operation of speoific terrorist organizations. This includes 
personalities, goal3, means of travel, characteristics of sanctuaries, use 
of demolitions and weapons, source of recruits, means of communication, 
targets, and training sites. Lists and posters of known and suspected 
terrorists should be prepared and disseminated. 

It is difficult to penetrate terrorist groups that are cautious in 
recruiting $ however, penetration agents should be placed into terrorist 
organizations if possible. 

Operational Security 

Terrorists must have accurate information to operate effectively. In 
open societies terrorists are often able to get this information from public 
sources and from their direct observations. In order to add uncertainty to 
their operations, terrorists must be denied critical information. 
Information that details itineraries of prominent personalities, describes 
construction of critical facilities, provides names of officials in key 
counterterrorist positions, or describes the government apparatus for 
terrorism counteraction must be protected. The principle to be followed 
regarding Security of information Is that if it can be useful to the 
terrorist, it probably needs to be protected or secured. Essential elements 
of friendly information (EEFI) requiring protection must be identified. 

Terrorism counteraction should also include deceptive measures to 
confuse and mislead terrorists. 
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Training 

A determined terrorist organization is rarely defeated by using only 
conventional military or police procedures ♦ Special methods, skills, and 
operational techniques must be introduced and continually refined. Some of 
these methods, skills, and techniques can be developed through training. 
Special military and police units must be prepared to seal off an area and 
conduct an assault during a hostage barricade incident, conduct raids on 
terrorist sites, or provide protection during critical events. It is 
essential that these units be composed of highly motivated, mature 
individuals. They must be carefully selected and highly trained. The level 
of effectiveness of counterterrorist personnel is in some measure determined 
by training; however, a broad recruiting base and a careful* selection 
procedure are more important initial factors. The creation of a special 
counterterrorist unit is required. The supplemental training of personnel 
in existing units, organized for other missions, is inadequate for most 
terrorist incidents. 

Since the terrorists will often use a hostage as a shield, it is 
essential that counterterrorist units have only highly skilled marksmen. 
These units must practice shooting techniques and stress precision to avoid 
the inadvertent wounding of a hostage. Weapons and ammunition that produce 
minimum penetration and maximum effectiveness must be carefully selected. 

A skillfully publicized, successful assault by a counterterrorist unit 
can be an effective deterrent to terrorism. Other methods of combating 
terrorism include providing protective services for key personalities, 
selected events, and critical installations. One of the oldest and most 
traditional acts of the terrorist is the assassination of government 
officials and prominent citizens. While complete assurance for the safety 
of these individuals is impossible, the risks can be substantially reduced 
by providing protective services. Protective services training should be 
centralized at the national level. This will permit the efficient 
introduction of effective techniques and current information. 

Guard forces for critical installations must be actively trained and 
periodically tested. Installation security procedures must include 
Information gathering activities and actions outside the installation as 
well as security measures within the installation (see FM 19-30 and 
TC 19-16). 

Explosive ordnanoe disposal (EOD) personnel should be trained on 
improvised devices used by terrorists so these devices can be neutralized or 
physical damage can be limited. 

Production of counterterrorist intelligence products requires specially 
trained analysts. Sinoe intelligence analysts of police and military forces 
are not normally trained to produce these produots, individuals must be 
carefully selected and trained to do the analyses required for 
counterterrorist operations. Effective counterterrorist Intelligence 
organizations make use of both military and police methods. 
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Training in antiterrorist techniques must be provided key government 
officials, vulnerable military personnel, and certain prominent citizens to 
reduce the likelihood of their becoming assassination or kidnapping 
victims. Antiterrorism measures include reducing access to personal 
residences, using door viewing devices, putting bars on ground floof doors 
and windows, varying travel times and routes, using evasive driving 
techniques, and in some instances, wearing body armor and ‘using armed 
escorts. 



TERRORISM COUNTERACTION PROGRAM 

The Army's terrorism counteraction program is designed to reduce the 
vulnerability of installations, units, and personnel during peacetime, 
mobilization, and war. The training and doctrine in this area is 
specifically designed to concentrate on developing a protective posture In 
peacetime which will carry over to war, if necessary. Countering terrorism 
on US Army installations and bases is covered in TC 19-16. It Is a sequence 
of command and staff actions taken to solve a military problem. Countering 
terrorism requires that systematic measures be taken to decrease the 
possibility that a terrorist incident will occur. This includes steps to 
ensure that the installation is prepared to respond if an incident takes 
place. The approach to countering terrorism is divided into antiterrorism 
and counterterrorism. Antiterrorism measures decrease the probability of a 
terrorist act occurring. These measures include basic crime prevention and 
physical security techniques designed to harden the target and procedures 
implemented to detect a planned action before it takes place. Planning and 
training are Important components of this program. Antiterrorism is the 
proactive, preventive stage of countering terrorism. 

Counterterrorism measures are taken in response to an ongoing terrorist 
Incident. This includes gathering information and making a threat analysis 
to support these measures. As with any tactical operation, the success of a 
counterterrorism operation depends greatly upon the planning and training 
that takes place during the preceding proactive stage. Counterterrorism is 
the reactive tactical stage of countering terrorism* 

Unit terrorism counteraction is covered in a jointly published Field 
Circular/Operational Handbook, FC 100-37-1/0H 7-14.1. This document 
discusses a major element of the terrorism counteraction program — that of 
reducing the vulnerability of units to terrorist attack. All phases of a 
unit's deployment are examined by identifying vulnerable areas during 
predeployment, deployment, and the redeployment phases of an operation. The 
commander is provided a series of checklists dealing with criminal 
information/intelligence, conducting a unit threat assessment, OPSEC, 
personal protection, crime prevention, and planning and performing crisis 
management operations. Units deploying to an area in which a LIC is ongoing 
would be well served to design their respective terrorism counteraction 
programs around the guidance in FC 100-37-1* 
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The final portion of the terrorism counteraction program — that of 
reducing the vulnerability of individuals to terrorist attack — is discussed 
in DA Pamphlet 190-52-1. This pamphlet stresses reducing the profile of 
individuals in a high threat area by doing simple things such as varying 
routes and times, practicing sound OPSEC, and being aware of the local 
environment or culture. High-risk personnel should be considered for 
protective services. 
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highlights 

Defeating terrorism involves-- 
o National level policy, 
o Defensive capabilities, 
o Offensive capabilities. 

Countering terrorism involves — 

o An effective US Army terrorism counteraction program, 
o Effective intelligence gathering and threat analysis, 
o Reducing the vulnerability of military forces. 
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PART THREE 
Peacekeeping Operations 



CHAPTER 8 
Peacekeeping 

The potential for conflict in the world today will remain high In the 
coming decades. The United States may participate in peacekeeping operations 
a3 a result of violence caused by boundary disputes , long-standing tribal 
animosities, or claims to resources. The United States has participated in 
peacekeeping, but our participation has taken many forms. This chapter 
describes the organization and priciples that govern peacekeeping operations 
conducted by US military forces. 

The United States may participate in international peacekeeping operations 
as part of a United Nations (UN) or other multinational force, or these 
operations may be conducted unilaterally. Peacekeeping operations take place 
following diplomatic negotiation and agreement concerning the participating 
nations and the size and type of forces each will contribute. Normally, these 
operations will be conducted in accordance with agreements with the parties to 
the conflict. US participation may include troop units or be limited to 
individuals assigned to observer groups. Each peacekeeping operation is 
unique, but is generally characterized by constraint in the use of force. 

The Department of the Army (or another service) may be designated as the 
executive agent for DOD for a specific peacekeeping operation. As such, it 
will be tasked to provide units and individuals to serve with the peacekeeping 
or observer group. The executive agent provides administrative; operational; 
logistic; and command, control, and communications support for US military 
forces. It may also provide support to forces of other nations when such 
support is furnished in accord with diplomatic agreement. 

TOR which govern the implementation of US participation in the 
peacekeeping operation are published by the Army, when it is designated 
executive agent for DOD. These TOR describe the mission, command 
relationships, organization, logistics, accounting procedures, coordination 
and liaison, and responsibilities of the US military units and personnel 
assigned to or supporting the peacekeeping force. It may also describe public 
affairs procedures and any training relationship with other national 
contingents . 

PRINCIPLES 

There are nine general principles which govern involvement in 
peacekeeping. These principles are consent, neutrality, balance, 
single-manager management, concurrent action,' unqualified sponsor support, 
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force integrity, freedom of movement, and self-defense. National interests 
may dictate divergence from one or more of the principles, but they form the 
doctrinal basis for peacekeeping operations. As is true with principles of 
war, the principles of peacekeeping may or may not be applied or may be 
modified according to the nature and characteristics of the immediate 
situation. 

Consent 

The principle of consent affects the composition and functions of the 
peacekeeping structure to a great degree. It applies to the disputing states 
(or the host nation) and their desire for, or acquiesence in, an international 
peacekeeping effort. Consent applies to the degree of interest states have 
when contributing their forces to participate in the venture — that is, 
restricted or unrestricted use of these forces in the peacekeeping force. 
This principle also applies to other participating and interested states that 
give other support , or agree to refrain from actions inimical to the 
peacekeeping effort. This principle operates with and affects a number of the 
other principles as indicated below. 



Neutrality 

The principle of neutrality is closely linked with the principle of 
consent in regard to states contributing forces to the peacekeeping effort. 
Ideally, those states should be neutral in the crisis for which the force is 
being created. However, this principle has been modified by the principle of 
consent in regard to a host nation's acquiesence and/or interest in permitting 
a state interested in the crisis to participate in the force. At the 
operational level, this principle is exemplified by an attitude and an 
atmosphere of impartiality by the force in the performance of its peacekeeping 
functions and tasks. 



Balance 

The principle of balance applies to the geographic, political, and 
functional representation in the peacekeeping structure and particularly in 
the peacekeeping force. It is also affected by the principle of consent, 
especially with respect to the geographic and political aspects, from the 
viewpoint of the disputing states or host nation. 

Single-Manager Management 

The principle of single-manager management in peacekeeping operations 
applies primarily at the interface point between the peacekeeping structure 
and the international body authorizing the peacekeeping effort. In UN 
practice, this manager is the Secretary-General. 
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Concurrent Action 

The principle, of concurrent action incorporates the conoept that something 
more, must be done in the crisis than simply freezing the situation by using a 
peacekeeping force. Any activity which facilitates agreement between the 
contending parties or with the peacekeeping force serves to strengthen the 
long-term objective. 



Unqualified Sponsor Support 

The principle of unqualified sponsor support applies at the highest level 
to the body authorizing the peacekeeping effort and relies heavily on the 
principle of consent. The essence of the principle is that once the 
authorization is granted, in the interests of peacekeeping, the structure is 
permitted to perform its functions and tasks, subject to review but without 
unnecessary hindrance. Further, the principle applies to all states 
participating to the degree that they share in the financial burdens of the 
venture. 



Force Integrity 

The principle of force integrity conveys the concept that all elements of 
the force are important to the accomplishment of the mission and that 
peacekeeping tasks are performed efficiently and effectively. The principle 
is affected by the principles of consent, neutrality, and balance, and is also 
tied to the principle of freedom of movement. 

Freedom of Movement 

The principle of freedom of movement applies to the force as a whole and 
to individual contingents within the force. It is tied to force integrity and 
is also affected by the principle of consent. The essence of the principle is 
that the peacekeeping force and its components are free to move in and around 
buffer zones, lines, or throughout a host nation to perform its peacekeeping 
functions and tasks. 

Self-Defense 

The principle of weapons used only in self-defense is paramount in the 
ooncept of peacekeeping operations. Since self-defense' is an inherent right, 
this is the one principle that cannot be affected by consent. 

ORGANIZATION AND FORCE COMPOSITION 
Organization 

There are generally thre,e levels, or tiers, of organization in 
peacekeeping operations. These are a political council , the military 
peacekeeping command , and the military area commands (Figure 12). 
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The political council la the highest level of the peacekeeping 
organization! It provides a mechanism to negotiate and coordinate with the 
leaders of the disputing parties. Through negotiation the council attempts to 
produce self-sustaining solutions which address the problems and which are 
acceptable to the disputing factions. The chief of the military peacekeeping 
force may be a member of the political council. 

The political council must receive a mandate for the peacekeeping 
operations. The political council coordinates status of forces agreements 
with the governments involved. Identification markings to be used by 

peacekeeping forces should be included in the status of forces agreements and 
should be established prior to operations. 

Overall operational control of the military peacekeeping forces is 
exercised at the military peacekeeping command level. Control and staffing at 
this level will normally be of a multinational character. The commander 
exercises operational control of the combined forces with command remaining 
within national channels. The military peacekeeping command is normally 
collooated with the political body established by the political council when 
one exists in the area. 

The military peacekeeping command rarely has the authority to negotiate 
political matters, but should have authority to maintain liaison with military 
or paramilitary headquarters and mediate regional disputes and 
misunderstandings . Language qualified personnel and communication equipment 
must be available as appropriate and when required. 

The missions of the command include deterring violent acts by the 
disputants, protecting vital installations and critical facilities, advising 
the political council of military peacekeeping forces requirements (authority 
required, essential operational areas), collecting and providing information 
to the political council, and ensuring impartiality of peacekeeping forces in 
dealing with the disputing parties. 

The military peacekeeping command issues directives and instructions 
concerning operations and procedures to be followed. These include — 

o Authority of command — appointment . 

o Task force compositions. 

o Missions and tasks. 

o Status of forces agreements. 

o Reporting instructions. 

o Operational methods . 

o Relationships with local forces and authorities. 
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o Rules governing use of force, 
o Off-duty regulations, 
o Liaison requirements and arrangements . 
o Press relations, 
o Security responsibilities, 
o Administrative requirements, 
o Location of headquarters and facilities. 

The third or operating level of the peacekeeping organization is the 

military area command . The area command usually consists of forces from a 
single nation and operates in an area of responsibility designated 

specifically for it. The area command reports to the military peacekeeping 
command and may receive logistic support from the command or through its own 
national channels. 

The missions of the area command include deterring violent acts by its 

physical presence at locations where it is most likely to occur and the 

collection of military information through the overt means normally employed 
by military forces. Examples are observation posts, patrols, visual 

sightings, conversations with local inhabitants, and routine reports. The 
area command collects, analyzes, and reports intelligence information to the 
military peacekeeping command. 



Force Composition 

An analysis of the conditions that are likely to lead to a renewal of 
violence and the level of violence that is likely to occur will help determine 
the types of forces and strength required in a peacekeeping force. 

Where clashes in urban areas can give rise to insurrection, the 
peacekeeping force must be appropriately structured and may be given police 
powers. If border clashes between regular foroes of disputing parties are the 
prime threat to renewal of violence, the peacekeeping force must have the 
appropriate structure, strength, and designated area of control in border 
regions. The structure appropriate to a peacekeeping force can therefore 
range from one with emphasis on military police and light infantry formations 
to emphasis on armored oavalry, mechanized, or armor formations. If the use 
of airspace by the disputing parties in a particular area or corridor is a 
major threat to the renewal of violence , air defense units may also be 
employed with peacekeeping forces. Thus, the basic force structure and 
appropriate augmentation are situation dependent. Language qualifications and 
the use of liaison parties must also be considered when structuring foroes. 
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OPERATIONAL METHODS 

A combination of techniques is required to control violence in 

peacekeeping operations. Among them are observation, surveillance and 

supervision, patrolling., investigation of complaints, negotiation , and 

mediation, and information gathering. 

Observation 

Observation is common to all forms of peacekeeping operations. It is a 
primary responsibility and a basic requirement of the peacekeeper. The 

observer’s main functions are to monitor everything that happens within his 
arc of observation and to provide timely and accurate reports on any 

suspicious situation, incident, or occurrence. 

Observation requires an ability to Intelligently assess the facts and 
their implications as they present themselves. This information should be 

passed to the next higher echelon without delay. Successful peacekeeping 

depends on factual and impartial reporting accompanied by as much pertinent 
data as possible, such as maps, field sketches, diagrams, photographs (if 
permitted), and references to specific agreements or Instructions. 

Information can be gathered in a number of different ways, to include— 

o The deployment of observation posts in the confrontation areas. 

o The deployment of subunits in sensitive areas and potential 

troublespots. 

o The manning of checkpoints on both major and minor roads of access 
and in towns and villages. 



f 



o 



activities 



Extensive patrolling, including aerial reconnaissance. 
The conduct of fact-finding, inspections, and 



investigation 



Vitally important to the success of any observation role is the 
establishment of a good working relationship with the contending parties. 
Without it, it is doubtful if the role can be properly performed. These 
relationships must be carefully managed to preclude perceptions of partiality. 

Surveillance and Supervision 



Surveillance and supervision are roles specific to particular and 
definitive operations. They ensure that the agreements made by the parties to 
a dispute are Implemented. Some frequently encountered tasks falling into 
this category are — 
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o Surveillance of ceasefire and armistice lines. 

o Supervision of armament control agreements. 

o Surveillance of military deployment limitations. 

o Supervision of military withdrawals or disengagements. 

o Supervision and management of the exchange of prisoners of war, and 
supervision and observation of freedom of movement. 

o Access for civilians in and out of areas of dispute and along 
demarcation lines . 

o Supervision of refugee camps. 

o Supervision and surveillance of plebiscites and elections . 

A disengagement is a complex and delicate operation requiring restraint, 
tact, and patience. Belligerents are involved in a tense and sensitive 
maneuver. The peacekeeper must be aware of their emotions and be careful and 
considerate in handling them. Disengagements in battle zones involve a finely 
timed series of phased withdrawals and redeployments . To counter the changes 
in dispositions, the peacekeeping force should make complementary deployments 
and redeployments to suit each phase. It should also ensure that the 
conditions of the disengagement agreement are being fulfilled. During this 
time it is important that the peacekeeper continuously demonstrate to the 
parties concerned that the terms of the agreement are observed. Any cause for 
complaint by any belligerent party against any member of the peacekeeping 
force will undermine the credibility of the mission as a whole and weaken its 
position. 

The peacekeeper may be required to undertake additional tasks during the 
process of disengagement. They include marking defined forward limits of each 
side’s military forces, mine clearance, and the search for and recovery of 
remains of soldiers killed in action. 

It is probable that terrain which has been fought over and from which the 
opposing forces have withdrawn will be littered with mines or unexploded 
ordnance. Mine clearing, therefore, beoomes a priority for peacekeeping 
forces. While some engineers may be included in the peacekeeping force list, 
it is unlikely that there will be sufficient numbers of them to fulfill all 
requirements. Therefore, mine-clearing tasks will fall to the ordinary 
soldier, making it important that soldiers serving with peacekeeping forces be 
trained in the skills and techniques of mine olearing and in the handling of 
mine clearing equipment. 

The recovery of remains is usually a part of any disengagement mission. 
It is important that the delicate nature of the operation be fully appreciated 
and religious considerations and rites be fully respected. Arrangements for 
searches require careful planning and discussion with all parties involved. 

i- f/1' • -f i '■ ! ' 
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Patrolling 

Patrolling is a key factor in most peacekeeping operations. If it is 
well-planned and executed it can achieve important tactical advantages for the 
peacekeeper. To be fully effective, patrols need complete freedom of movement 
and of observation; these are not necessarily accorded to peacekeeping forces 
whose powers can be restricted. They are, however, factors which should be 
clarified and agreed to when status-of -force agreements are drafted. 
Patrols — whether by foot, ground vehicle, or air — usually have a combination 
of four tasks: information gathering, investigation, supervision, and 
publicizing a presence. Information gathering, investigation, and supervision 
are self-explanatory or have been addressed previously. Publicizing a 
presence, however, requires some explanation. In this context, it means 
making military or civilians in the area aware that a peacekeeping presence 
exists and that it is monitoring the situation for any sign of deterioration 
or potential threat to the peace. This "showing of the flag" is intended to 
generate confidence among the local population and to deter those who seek to 
promote violence. 

Patrolling during peacekeeping operations is likely to be confined to 
daylight hours In those areas where armed confrontations exist. After dark, 
when identification becomes difficult, the front line troops of the opposing 
sides are more liable to be nervous and are apt to fire without hesitation at 
anything they see or hear. Although the dangers are magnified by darkness, 
there may be occasions when night patrols are necessary. When this is the 
case, the procedures and ground rules under which they operate must be clearly 
defined and known to all, including the opposing armed forces. 

Investigation of Complaints 

In inter- or intrastate conflict situations, one of the primary 
peacekeeping tasks is to investigate allegations or complaints made by one of 
the protagonists about another. The peacekeeper's ability to make a thorough 
and objective investigation and a fair assessment of the truth will influence 
whether fighting is renewed, tension is increased, and whether the peacekeeper 
retains an impartial image In the minds of the protagonists. Inevitably, 
evaluations which favor one side will not please the other. If the 
peacekeeper is seen to be fair, objective, and consistent, the protagonists 
may grumble, but will respect and accept the peacekeeper's judgements. The 
peacekeeper must always remember that there are two or more sides involved and 
that it is his duty to listen to them before coming to conclusions. 

Negotiation and Mediation 

Negotiation and mediation are diplomatic activities and in general are the 
concern of governments and experienced diplomats. As such they demand a 
political rather than a military approach. In peacekeeping, situations will 
arise where negotiation, mediation, conciliation, and perhaps arbitration will 
be required. The success of the effort will depend on the peacekeeper’s 
personality, power of reasoning, persuasiveness, common sense, tact, and 
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patience. The latter two are of supreme importance. This unaccustomed role 
for a soldier can be both exhausting and at times frustrating, but once he has 
gained the confidence of the parties involved, he will be accepted as a 
go-between and his "good offices" will be used to effect a solution. The 
peacekeeper's reputation for objectivity and his relationship With the 
respective parties are fundamental to his success as a negotiator. 

Information Gathering 

Collecting information about people who do not wish to provide it may be 
perceived a hostile act. Therefore, intelligence operations may destroy the 
trust which parties should have in the peacekeeping force. It is reasonable 
to assume that contesting parties will continue to pursue their divergent aims 
by exploiting the presence of the peacekeeping force and may even attempt to 
deceive it from time to time. There are also circumstances where peacekeeping 
forces have come under direct attack from the forces of one of the parties to 
the agreement or from extremist elements acting Independently of their party. 
This pose3 a serious dilemma. The answer to this dilemma must depend on the 
circumstances but, whatever the circumstances, information is a vital 
commodity to the peacekeeper. If the peacekeeper is precluded from using the 
full range of available resources, he must at a minimum be provided their 
products . 

Every item of operational information becomes important and because the 
sources are overt, all members of a peackeeplng force have to be 
information-conscious all the time. This means that both on and off duty, the 
peacekeeper must remain constantly alert to what takes place around him— to 
any changes or inconsistencies in the behavior, attitude, and activities of 
the military and civilian population. 

LETTER OF INSTRUCTION 

A letter of instruction (LOI) should be prepared by the major Army 
organization tasked with providing units and elements for the US peacekeeping 
force contingent. This LOI reflects the information contained in the TOR that 
governs US military participation in the peacekeeping operation. The LOI 
furnishes information and guidance to units for preparation, deployment, and 
execution of the mission. The LOI should contain the following information: 

o Organization of task forces . 

o Operations. 

o Intelligence. 

o Personnel , 

o Logistics. 

o Public affairs . 
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0 Financial arrangement. 

0 Aviation, , 

o NBC defense, 
o Command relationship, 
o Communications and electronics . 

Organization 

The size and composition of the US contingent of the peacekeeping force is 
determined by diplojnatic negotiations. Personnel spaces are allocated to 
participating units based on their respective missions. Restrictions or 
special instructions on weapons and equipment are reflected in the 
organization. 

Operations 

The area of operations of the peacekeeping forces and types of operations 
that disputing factions are permitted must be specified. Responsibility for 
maintaining good order among the populace within the area will be designated. 
It may be with peacekeeping forces or be with the local police. 

The principal responsibility of the peacekeeping force is to maintain 
surveillance over the area, to observe activities, to report findings, and to 
oversee rectification of violations . This is accomplished through the use of 
checkpoints, observation posts (aerial and ground), and sector control centers. 

The use of armed force is normally restricted to self-defense and to 
resisting forceful attempts to prevent peacekeeping forces from discharging 
their duties. ROE, which describe circumstances and the manner in which 
weapons may be fired, must be prepared. ROE must be understood by all. In 
general., the principle of minimum force will be observed. 

Periodic situation reports and operational reports are required by the 
peacekeeping force commander and by the US commanders with responsibility for 
the units and the area of operations. 

Intelligence 

Intelligence should provide information on the people, armed forces, 
topography, and climate in the area of operations. Area studies, area 
handbooks, and intelligence sources on recent operations and incidents in the 
area should be identified. 
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Personnel 

Information must be provided on personnel and administrative procedures to 
be followed in preparing individuals and units for deployment and in the area 
of operations. Postal services and legal assistance must be provided during 
the peacekeeping operation. Passports and special identification cards must 
be requested if they are required. Special identifying insignia must be 
affixed to appropriate items of the uniform. 

Logistics 

Logistic support may be provided from several sources. There may be 
contractor provided support and support from a military logistic support unit 
under the control of the peacekeeping command. Major items of equipment may 
accompany deploying units or be provided in the area of operations from 
peacekeeping command resources. Facilities and supplies must be provided for 
medical care in the area of operations. Medical evacuation channels must be 
identified and evacuation procedures must be established. 

Public Affairs 

Procedures must be established for public release of information 
pertaining to the peacekeeping operation. Guidance must be provided on public 
information and command information activities and support. 

Finance 

Financial support procedures must be established for the peacekeeping 
operation, and finance services must be available to personnel In the area of 
operations. 

Aviation 

Information and guidance must be provided for the conduct of Army aviation 
operations. Support may be provided for the peacekeeping command and 
contingents of other nations providing forces. 

NBC Defense 

Individual protective clothing and equipment 5 detection, warning, 
monitoring, and survey equipment; medical treatment materials and facilities; 
and decontamination materials and equipment must be available in the area of 
operations. 



Command Relationships 

Relationships of US military peacekeeping units, elements, and individuals 
with each other and with the military peacekeeping command must be specified. 
Also, the relationships with the parent organization and the unified command 
responsible for the area must be specified for the period of deployment. 
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Comraunlcations-Electronics 

Guidelines and responsibilities must be established for Installation and 
operation of the communication network as it pertains to the US contingent and 
its relationships within the area of operations and with US elements located 
outside the peacekeeping area of operations. 

AREA HANDBOOK 

An area handbook should be prepared and furnished to each individual 
serving with peacekeeping forces. This handbook should be pocket-size. The 
handbook should provide Information on the peacekeeping organization and the 
history and culture of the people, the terrain, the weather, and the armed 
forces in the area of operations. The maximum use should be made of graphics 
to provide information on the Insignia, marking, and identifying 

characteristics of armed forces and military weapons and equipment. 

Contents 

The area handbook should contain sections or parts describing the 
following major topics: 

o The location of the area of operations to include maps and 
descriptions of the topography. 

o Organization of the peacekeeping foroes, their location, and terrain 
features . 

o General climatic data and the effects of the weather and terrain on 
operations . 

o Descriptions of the armed forces engaged in the conflict to include — 

* Size and organization. 

* Uniforms with rank and branch insignia. 

* Weapons and equipment characteristics and markings. 

* Culture and customs including interpretation and significance of 
possibly offending gestures and body language. 

* Common and frequently used phrases and words. 

o Descriptions of each of the national contingents providing 
peacekeeping forces with the same type of information provided on forces 
engaged .in the conflict. 

o ROE (see paragraph below). 
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o Location and markings of known minefields* areas suspected of having 
unmarked minefields, and descriptions and safety precautions concerning mines 
which may be found in the area. 

o OPSEC to include physical security against terrorist attacks, 
document security, COMSEC, and personnel security. 

o Training requirements. 

o Vehicle/aircraft pictures and sketches. 

o Local environmental hazards such as poisonous plants and animals, 
disease vectors, or heat. 

o First aid references and medical evacuation procedures. 

o Flags or symbols of forces engaged in the conflict. 

o Status of forces and drug laws. 

Rules of Engagement 

The ROE should be detailed in the area handbook prepared for individuals 
serving with peacekeeping forces. They must be clearly stated in simple 
language. The two principal rules are minimum use of force and total 
impartiality. The use of deadly force is justified only under situations of 
extreme necessity, and as a last resort when all lesser means have failed. 
Examples of these situations are — 

o When peacekeeping personnel have reason to believe they are 

threatened with death or great bodily harm. 

o When it appears necessary to prevent the commission of a serious 
offense against persons that involves or threatens death or serious bodily 
harm, as in the case of armed robbery. 

o When it appears reasonably necessary to prevent the actual or 

threatened theft of, damage to, or espionage against, property or information 

specifically designated for such protection by the peacekeeping force 
commander or other competent authority. 

o When it appears reasonably necessary to prevent the theft or 

sabotage of property which is inherently dangerous to others. This includes 
property such as weapons or ammunition that, in the hands of an unauthorized 
individual, could cause death or serious bodily harm to others. 

o When it has been specifically authorized by the peacekeeping force 
commander, or other competent authority, and appears reasonably necessary to 
prevent the escape of a prisoner. 
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PEACEMAKING 

Situations may arise which require deployment of US military forces to 
impose peace for humanitarian reasons. These operations are included under 
the general term "peacekeeping," but are better described as peacemaking. 

Peacemaking missions differ greatly in execution from peacekeeping in a 
number of ways. While the ultimate objective may be to maintain a peace, the 
initial phase In peacemaking Is to achieve it. The significance of the 
difference is that peacemaking is often unilateral, with possibly some consent 
from the "beneficiary," and is imposed by the peacemaking force. 

The planning, deployment, and conduct of these operations employ the same 
doctrinal procedures and techniques as other peacetime contingency operations 
which are discussed in Chapter 9. A rapid transition from a peacemaking 
operation to peacekeeping is critical. As such these operations require close 
coordination with State Department officials to ensure a synchronized effort 
toward the political objective. Unilateral peacemaking operations are 
politically sensitive and subject to domestic and international criticism. 
They are aided significantly by early humanitarian assistance efforts in the 
operational areas and persistent strategic public information programs aimed 
at the international community and parties to the conflict. 

A peacemaking operation is Identical to other peacetime contingency 
operations except for the objective. In peacemaking the goal Is to make the 
transition to peacekeeping as rapidly as possible, while peacetime 
contingencies move directly to secure other objectives. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Principles of peacekeeping! 
o Consent, 
o Neutrality, 
o Balance. 

o Single-manager management . 
o Concurrent action, 
o Unqualified sponsor support, 
o Force integrity, 
o Freedom of movement, 
o Self-defense. 

There are generally three levels of organization in peacekeeping operations: 
o Political council, 
o Military peacekeeping command, 
o Military area command. 

Operational methods include — 
o Observation. 

o Surveillance and supervision, 
o Patrolling 

o Investigation of complaints, 
o Negotiation and meditiation. 
o Information gathering. 

Rules of engagement include the principles of — 
o Minimum use of force. 
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o Total impartiality. 

o Use of deadly foroe only under situations of extreme necessity and as a 
last resort . 

Peacemaking operations are used — 
o To impose peace. 

o To transition to peacekeeping operations. 



,c 
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PART FOUR 
Peacetime Contingency Operations 



CHAPTER 9 

Peacetime Contingencies 

This chapter describes various types of peacetime contingency 
operations, discusses the factors involved in planning, and lists certain 
operational considerations and principles. 

Peacetime contingency operations are politically sensitive military 
operations normally characterized by the short term rapid projection or 
employment of forces in conditions short of conventional war, (strike, raid, 
rescue, recovery, demonstrations, show of force, unconventional warfare, and 
intelligence operations). 

Peacetime contingency operations become necessary when diplomatic 
initiatives are ineffective in achieving extremely time-sensitive, 
high-value objectives, or when unexpected threats to US interests 
materialize that require a rapid response. Failure to influence a 
belligerent nation or activity through diplomatic means may necessitate the 
use of armed forces to protect US national interests, rescue US citizens, or 
defend US assets. Such operations involve the early use of combat forces to 
immediately correct an unacceptable situation. In this regard, armed forces 
serve the interests of US national security as an instrument of foreign 
policy. Accordingly, when conducting these operations, military efforts 
must be coordinated with diplomatic and economic initiatives to ensure unity 
of effort. 

Intelligence is a particularly critical part of contingency operations. 
The rapid and tightly controlled introduction of US combat forces is a part 
of contingency operations which requires precision planning. Accurate, 
detailed, and timely intelligence determines the success or failure of these 
operations. Time for planning and execution is typically short, and 
intelligence assets must be able to anticipate requirements and provide 
comprehensive products on extremely short notice. City plans with complete 
detail of utilities; personality profiles of local officials; and details of 
specific ports, airports, roads, and bridges are examples of information 
which must be made readily available. Intelligence gathering missions into 
sensitive areas are also conducted as required. 
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TYPES OF OPERATIONS 
Noncombatant Evacuation Operations 

Noncombatant evacuation operations are conducted to relocate civilian 
noncombatants from locations in a foreign (host) nation that are threatened 
by hostile action. These operations are normally conducted to evacuate US 
citizens whose lives are in danger, but may also include the evacuation of 
natives of the host nation and third country aliens friendly to the United 
States. This type of operation involves swift insertion and temporary 
occupation of an objective followed by a planned withdrawal. The operation 
normally includes a use of force limited to that required for protection of 
the evacuees and for self-defense. 

The situation in a given country may deteriorate as a result of 
military, political, or other emergencies that could require evacuation of 
designated personnel. The State Department must initiate timely requests 
for military assistance and obtain necessary US and allied government 
clearances, to include basing and overflight authorizations, and facilities 
essential to execute an evacuation operation. Prudence generally dictates 
that the chief of the diplomatic mission take measures to ensure that the 
numbers of evacuees are reduced to the minimum prior to initiation of 
military evacuation operations. 

The key factor in planning is to determine whether the evacuation will 
take place in a benign environment, will involve facing the threat of 
violent opposition, or will, in fact, be a combat operation. The essence of 
evacuation operations reflects that US Government political relations with a 
particular country have deteriorated to the point where evacuation is 
required. Frequently, the order to evacuate is delayed until the situation 
is critical. 

Evacuation sites and timing of the operation are determined not so much 
by the plan, but by the existing local situation. The commander’s ability 
to influence that local situation will be minimal. ROE will probably be 
such that the commander must be prepared to defend the evacuation from 
hostile forces without the authority to preempt hostile actions by 
preventive military measures. In addition, evacuation operations are 
politically sensitive and probably will be monitored, if not controlled, 
from the highest level. 

Army objectives will be limited to those tactically necessary to provide 
a suitable avenue of evacuation. Care of civilians and the maintenance of 
order in and around the evacuation site will be prime responsibilities. 
Because of the sensitivity of the mission, political considerations and 
constraints will apply throughout. 

Show of Force 

Forces deployed abroad lend credibility to a nation’s promises and 
commitments, increase influence in a region, and demonstrate the viability 
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of military foroe as an instrument of national power. The objective of 
these operations is to reassure a friend or ally, or to influence another 
government or political-military organization, to ; respect US interests. 
They are created by the forward deployment of military forces, by the use of 
aircraft and ship visits, and by the Introduction or buildup of military 
forces in a region as a show of force. The appearance of credible military 
force can underscore national policy interests and commitment. 

Deployment of strategic or rapidly deployable forces, such as airborne 
warning and control system (AWACS) aircraft and US Army airborne, light 
infantry, or ranger forces, into nontraditional areas of operation 1 , provide 
additional examples of show of force, either in response to specific threats 
or as part of routine exercises. Overuse of this option must be avoided as 
US presence may generate adverse psychological campaigns. 

The following elements are important for planning: timeliness, 
location, force composition and size, means of entry and withdrawal, the 
coordination of aim and execution, and duration. As with all LIC 
operations, the political nature of the operation predominates, especially 
in the use of military forces. Since the object is not the actual use of 
force, delicate legal and political constraints are likely to apply. The 
operation must be coordinated with the relevant country team(s). Finally, 
there must be a clear understanding and announcement of objectives, and of 
US national will to see the operation through. 

The first element essential to a show of force is the forward deployment 
or basing of forces and the availability of supporting logistics and 
infrastructure. The force must be sustainable. This requires that the 
appropriate inter- and intratheater mobility assets are available; that 
there are sufficient interdepartmental and international liaison, accurate 
intelligence, clear lines of command and control, adequate communications 
capability; and that the participating forces are ready and responsive. 
The mission needs to be well-defined and understood, and executed in a 
timely fashion. 

Peacemaking 

Contingency operations for peacemaking attempt to ensure the maintenance 
of civil law and order under the umbrella of military force. Some aspects 
of peacemaking may occur as a result of a peacekeeping operation or precede 
a peacekeeping operation. Peacekeeping is discussed in Chapter 8., 

As part of a multinational force, or unilaterally, or in conjunction 
with a host government, forces may conduct operations to maintain civil 
order or to support a threatened host government. Although US intervention 
in the Dominican Republic in 1965 had broad, hemispheric policy goals, US 
military forces were essentially employed in a peacemaking role. 

Peacemaking is difficult because the boundary line between it and other 
types of missions may be vague. There are, however, a number of key 
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characteristics. Planning is vital and there will be a variety of 

uncertainties and constraints that must be dealt with. First, there is 
likely to be short notice for a response, and the location may not be known 
in advance. In addition, information on the belligerent forces, their 
relative composition, distribution, strength, and morale may be limited. 
The mission itself may be unclear, and the composition and size of force to 
be used may fluctuate unexpectedly. There will be restraints on the use of 
deadly force; the operation may be of uncertain duration. Furthermore, 
there will be considerable political involvement, complex ROE, and 
insistence on the minimal use of force. What consititutes minimum force in 
any situation is also very imprecise. The mission and military operations 
may be under major constraints that are subject to sudden change and 
unexpected demands, and that may run counter to sound military practice. 
For the commander and his forces, the environment is likely to be 
frustrating and dangerous. The prompt commitment of overwhelming force, 
which may preclude violence, may not be a feasible option. 

The intricacy of the peacemaking mission, therefore, requires 
considerable flexibility in planning and places considerable demands on the 
commander and his subordinates for tact, innovation, and an understanding of 
the environment and the political ramifications involved. The task also 
requires — 

o Constant mission analysis, 
o Clear command and control relationships, 
o Effective communications facilities, 
o Joint and combined force liaison, 
o An effective public diplomacy and PSYOP campaign, 
o The duration of use of the force be reduced. 

The mission requires that the forces be appropriate to the environment, 
and sustained, replaced, rotated, or reinforced in a manner to provide 
continuity to the effort. The mission may also require adherence to lbcal 
law and custom. Once the force commander is given the mission and 
understands the constraints, he should have some personal discretion and 
latitude to carry out his mission. The political sensitivity of the effort, 
however, may preclude this. Peacemaking missions are difficult and unusual, 
and the personality of the commander, his training and expertise, and those 
of his organization, are crucial ingredients to success. 

Strike Operations 

In conditions short of war, strike operations may recover US personnel 
and property or conduct punitive action in support of political and 
diplomatic measures. These attacks are made for specific purposes other 
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than gaining or holding terrain. Such operations may be deliberate response 
or quick reaction and are either of a direct or indirect nature* As such, 
they encompass, raids, personnel and equipment recovery, interdiction of 
LOCs, and air; strikes or naval bombardments against terrorist facilities, or 
combinations of the above. Multiple strike operations oan have a 
synergistic effect and create situations that .. enable friendly nations to 
seize and maintain the political initiative. 

Ground strike operations are best accomplished by organizations highly 
skilled in conventional warfighting techniques. Such a force (rangers, 
speolal forces, or light infantry) acts ..unilaterally or in concert with 
special operations elements or allied foroes.> Elements may be. inserted by 
ships or aircraft to strike strategic objectives, targets of high 
psychological profile, time sensitive targets, or key personnel and 
facilities in hostile areas. When provided with the appropriate assets for 
insertion, strike units are capable of conducting extremely deep penetration 
raids. Exfiltration from such raids is difficult, however, and is their 
limiting factor. 

A strategic raid must be approved by the NCA and conducted under the 
operational command of a unified or joint task force commander.. Typical 
targets include — 

o Insurgent command, oontrol, communications, and intelligence 
centers. 

,o Nuolear and chemical weapons storage sites and delivery means in 
the possession of irresponsible nations or factions. 

o Key terrorist or insurgent installations or facilities, such as 
logistics depots, airstrips, buildings, bridges, dams, tunnels, or LOC. 

o Known terrorist living,.. training, and staging areas. 

Successful strike operations are characterized by — 

o Initiation at a time and location totally unexpected by the 
adversary. 

o Avoidance of detection during planning, rehearsal, and deployment. 

o Swift, violent, precise, and audacious actions Jthat focus full 
combat power at the decisive time and place. 

o Use of all available, appropriate combat power assets. 

o Precise timing of operations. 

o Swift disengagement upon mission completion. 

o Planned, swift withdrawal, incorporating deception plans. 
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Strike operations are the most overt use of a force. Although their 
context may be highly political, the actual execution is less subject to 
political control than are other peacetime s contingency . missions. The 
mission requires sensitivity to the attending political contexts and must be 
supported by a comprehensive public information initiative. Mission 
execution usually requires a limlted-3ize force operating against limited, 
specif ie objectives. The duration of the operation must be kept as short as 
possible, and intensive planning and hehearsal of all phases should precede 
the effort. There must be precise, real-time intelligence, effective and 
redundant communications, the ability to augment the execution force, and 
clear lines of command and control. The logistical support system must be 
attuned to the specific f oroe requirements and be able to sustain it on 
short notice. Overall, the mission will require stringent operational 
security, which must continually be measured against effective execution of 
the mission. 

Unconventional Warfare Support 

Unconventional warfare (UW) is a broad spectrum of military and 
paramilitary operations conducted in enemy-held, enemy-controlled, or 
politically sensitive territory. UW includes, but is not limited to, the 
interrelated fields of guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, subversion, 
sabotage, and other operations of a low visibility, covert, or clandestine 
nature. These Interrelated aspects of UW may be prosecuted singly or 
collectively by predominantly indigenous personnel, usually supported by 
external sources during all conditions of war or peace. US Army support of 
UW can Include the use of both SOF and general purpose forces, such as 
combat service support for guerrillas in a third country. Techniques and 
tactics for certain UW operations are similar to those employed in FID. 
Unlike most peacetime contingency operations, UW is usually a long-term 
effort. 

Humanitarian Assistance Support 

Humanitarian assistance operations are generally conducted to provide 
relief to victims of natural disasters abroad. The military can become 
involved by providing assistance In situations resulting from earthquakes, 
floods, volcanos, and droughts or famine. Operations are normally in 
response to an emergency request and designed to provide immediate relief 
and rehabilitation. They may include refugee assistance, food programs, or 
other civilian welfare programs. Military elements involved in humanitarian 
assistance operations are concerned with a number of primary missions. 
Foremost are — 

o To execute the assistance program as developed by the State 
Department or AID. 

o To provide assistance in assessing the damage, extent of the 
disaster, and the internal capabilities of the host nation to deal with the 
emergency. 
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The primary aim of a humanitarian assistance operation is to execute an 
emergency relief or assistance program. ■ Logistic support is therefore the 
main concern, with the military force in a supporting role* 

,, OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In executing the peacetime contingency missions outlined above, a number 
of operational considerations that influence the nature and scope of the 
effort emerge* These include the execution of , an operation by its planners, 
the requirement for well-developed PSYOP, the role of logistics, the 
requirement for a believable deception plan, the complexity of command and 
control, and the constraints imposed by public opinion, by operational 
security, by ROE, and by political considerations. 

Because of the sensitivity and complexity of peacetime contingencies, it 
is highly desirable that missions be executed by the same individuals who 
planned them. When standby contingency plans are implemented, they must be 
executed by commanders and staffs who are familiar with those plans and with 
the considerations prevalent in their preparation. 

Peacetime contingencies are, by their nature, complex and generally 
unanticipated, though they may require long-term’ involvement’ once begun. 
This means it is important to prepare the mission environment in advance of 
or in support of a commitment of force. PSYOP, though time-consuming and 
more appropriate to longer-term Involvements, are essential to exploit enemy 
vulnerabilities and to target audiences whose support is crucial to the 
success of the operation. This effort requires considerable preparation, 
regional sensitivity, and consistent coordination between civilian and 
military authorities. 

A vital operational consideration in peacetime contingencies Is the 
potentially pivotal role of logistics. Logistical requirements may dominate 
the mission, and can present extraordinary demands on service and joint 
support forces. The missions are likely to be short-notice, unique, and in 
austere environments. Peacetime contingencies require that consideration be 
given to developing a precrisis logistios baseline for national contingency 
force structures that include an awareness of the needs of various force 
sizes and compositions. 

Command relationships (service/joint/combined) are more complex in such 
operations because of their unique nature, the unique force requirements, 
and the peculiarities of political-military considerations. Also, there 
will be a continuing tension between the need for sustained, coordinated 
command and control and the requirement to avoid overcommand and 
overcontrol. In highly sensitive situations, it will not be easy to combine 
constant monitoring with flexibility and initiative into one effort. 

The task to oombine the physical security of the forces with the 
restrictive ROE that typify LIC is not easy. ROE for tactical forces 
emanate from the unified commander based on NCA guidance, mission, threat, 
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laws of war, and host nation or third country constraints on force 
deployment. The political considerations that go into making the ROE may 
clash with the physical security requirements of the mission force. 
Political requirements should be weighed against the risks to the mission 
and to the force itself, and they should be , practical, realistic, and 
enforceable. Irregardless of the situation, mission forces will have to 
operate in a highly constrained environment. This requires the' utmost 
patience, training, and dedication for the military force. 

PRINCIPLES 

In considering the nature of peacetime contingencies, a number of key 
principles are inherent to the various missions. They are — 

o Military efforts must be olosely coordinated with diplomatic, 

media, and public relations initiatives. 

o The State Department is the lead agency when the military is in a 
supporting role, except when the military is performing strike operations. 

o National policy objectives determine military objectives and the 
composition of the military force; policy makers must define clear 
objectives and be sensitive to military constraints. 

o Detailed and flexible planning is necessary in situations fraught 
with uncertainties. 

o Clear lines of command, control, and communications must be 

established, especially among civilian and military agencies. 

o Planning for appropriate logistic support must be comprehensive. 

o There Is a real necessity for specialized training at all levels. 

o Minimum essential force should be applied at the point of 

engagement, although, in some situations, rapid commitment of an 

overwhelming foroe to a target area will in fact reduce the possibility of 
actual combat. 

o Military units must be aware of the importance of carefully 
handling the civilian population or refugees. 

o Security of the committed foroe will be weighed against the unique 
ROE and the tactical and political environment of each situation. 
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highlights 

Peacetime contingency operations are — 
o Politically sensitive, 
o Often violent in nature. 

o Require close military political and economic coordination 
o Complex in command relationships. 

Noncombatant evacuation operations— 
o Often require crisis response, 
o May require combat operations, 
o Require planning for success. 

Peacemaking operations — 

o Are executed as a contingency operation, 
o Seek rapid transition to peacekeeping, 
o Require that violence be selectively employed. 

Strike operations— 

o Include raids, rescues, and air strikes, 
o Are used against targets that are strategic in nature, 
o Require planned and rapid withdrawal. 

o Are the most violent of peacetime contingency operations. 
UW support is — 

t 

o Long-term. 

o Similar to techniques of FID. 

Humanitarian assistance support — 

o Is used in response to emergency requests, 
o Supports civilian efforts. 

o Is primarily oonoerned with logistical support. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR IN LOW- INTENSITY CONFLICT 

The principles of war are a part of the art rather than the science of 
war. They do not provide a precise mathematical formula for success in 
battle. Their value lies in their utility as a frame of reference. For the 
strategist, the principles of war provide a set of military planning 
interrogatives that should be considered if military strategy is to best 
serve the national interest. For the tactician, these principles comprise 
the combat imperatives that provide an operational framework for military 
actions. 

The principles • of war may require different application in LIC. 
Political, economic, and social factors superoede military factors and must 
be considered when they are applied. A strictly military interpretation of 
the principles of war risks reducing the complex nature of LIC to a 
meaningless formula, and may result in application of a strategy too 
narrowly focused. . 

Ob j ective 

Military operations should be directed toward a clearly defined , 
decisive, and attainable objective. The principle of objective is control; 
it forces definition and clarity. Without a clearly defined goal there is 
no basis for interpretation or application of the other principles. 

The political goal in LIC must be defined and a strategy developed to 
achieve that goal. In LIC the objective is influenced by political, 

socioeconomic, and psychological considerations. Consequently, the military 
leader must also consider these factors when applying military power. 
Deliberate planning must be accomplished by the national leadership so that 
the political goal is clearly defined. Upon defining the objective, 
military leaders can conduct the necessary planning and execution of 
operations within the limits of the political constraints. 

If objectives are changed by the national leadership, it may have 
far-reaching effects and make it more difficult to withdraw or terminate the 
mission of a committed force that fails to achieve the stated mission. 

The objective in LIC is often more difficult to articulate and maintain 
over a period of time. Moreover, in US support to a nation facing 
insurgency, the goals of the United States and the host nation government 
may contrast, and the circumstances of involvement may differ greatly. In 
an insurgency the host nation is fighting for survival, while the United 
States is primarily concerned with its national interests. 

Offensive 

The principle of offensive is to seize, retain, and exploit the 
Initiative. The offensive facilitates the attainment of surprise, permits 
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the selection of objectives, and shapes the enemy, thus it forces him to 
comply with a situation that we wish to create. This restricts the enemy's 
ability to mount offensives, thus enhancing the security of our forces. 

In many LIC situations, the offensive requires the commander to set the 
terms and select the place of confrontation, impose his will, and force the 
enemy to react rather than act. Maintaining the initiative provides 
flexibility and prevents the enemy from preparing the arena. Freedom of 
action is desirable, whether in political initiatives, PSYOP, propaganda, or 
counterinsurgency operations. This necessitates a clearly defined, commonly 
understood goal. 

Initiative in LIC demands expanded capabilities that permit decision 
makers to select the most appropriate option. Tactical commanders and 
national leadership require a total understanding of human Intelligence and 
the importance of PSYOP. In oounterguerrilla operations, the commander 
gains and maintains the offensive by targeting the vulnerabilities of the 
insurgent organization and its relationship with the population. Operations 
must also be sustainable over a period of time, thus keeping the insurgent 
off balance. 



Mass 

The principle of mass is to concentrate combat power at the decisive 
place and time. Mass signifies the concentration of adequate combat power 
at the proper place and time to strike a decisive blow at the enemy. As 
with the principle of objective, there is a danger of interpreting the 
principle of mass as a set rule to accumulate all available combat power. 
Proper application of the principle of mass, in conjunction with those of 
maneuver and surprise, can result in numerically inferior forces defeating 
superior forces. In a low- intensity environment this can be accomplished by 
means other than massing combat power. For example, it may be required as a 
last resort to use ground combat units as force multipliers to complement 
PSYOP and CA (noncombat assets) to destroy an enemy's credibility while 
simultaneously enhancing that of the host nation government. It may also be 
the ability to shift quickly where units are dispersed to concentrate at a 
enemy weakness. 

Economy of Force 

The principle of economy of force is to allocate minimum essential 
combat power to secondary efforts. Economy of force is fundamentally a 
method of attaining mass. To achieve concentration of combat power, strict 
economy of forces employed on secondary missions is generally necessary. 

Mass and economy of force appear to be contradictory, but the objective 
is to achieve the maximum effect with minimal effort. Applying these two 
principles to LIC, however, is neither a straightf orward process, nor does 
it necessarily involve the application of military force. Economic, 
psychological, and political measures may be more decisive. The key is to 
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identify the correct application of the appropriate measures at the critical 
point of vulnerability. 



Maneuver 

The principle of maneuver is to place the enemy in a position of 
disadvantage through the flexible application of combat power. Manuever in 
itself can not produce decisive results. It is a method of attaining combat 
superiority. When properly employed, it facilitates the application of the 
principles of mass, offensive, surprise, and economy of force. Skillful 
movement, coupled with effective firepower, will frequently overcome a large 
hostile force. 

Maneuver is an essential element of combat power and may involve risks. 
It contributes significantly to sustaining the initiative, exploiting 
success, preserving freedom of action, and reducing vulnerability. The 
objective of maneuver is to position forces in a manner designed to place 
the enemy at a disadvantage. Maneuver in the LIC environment means 
flexibility in the use of assets and ideas in addition to the traditional 
notion of the movement of combat forces. LICs are often wars of ideas and 
are best responded to with weapons of ideas such as PSYOP, civic action, and 
political reform. The LIC environment often requires nonmilitary 
maneuvering. 

Maneuver in the LIC environment must enable the United States to focus 
against the enemy's weakest point. Just as the tactical commander probes 
his opponent’s position for weakness, so too must the LIC practitioner at 
operational/strategic level probe his opponent's organization for weakness, 
then maneuver against it. Careful shaping of issues, groups, and forces 
which unite the enemy's efforts may provide the LIC practitioner with the 
critloal targets to counter both the appeal and the activities of the 
insurgency. 



Unity of Command 

For every objective, there should be unity of effort under one 
responsible commander. Unity of command is a means of achieving the highly 
essential unity of effort in LIC operations. Unity of effort requires all 
elements of the force to work together toward a common goal. In LIC this 
implies the development and coordinated application of military, political, 
sociological, and psychological power to ensure that all efforts are focused 
on the common goal. At strategic level this equates to the political 
objective. 

The United States will generally act In coalition with an ally to assist 
in countering an insurgency. Thus, the goals of the United States are 
rarely totally coincidental to the objectives of the ally. As a result, 
unity of command and unity of effort are often difficult to achieve. This 
is true particularly when US combat forces are committed to an area and a 
early decision must be made to ensure unity of command. The United States 
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must work through the host nation government as a coalition partner, which 
often limits the ability of the United States to orchestrate or apply its 
own power. 

” Surprise . " ... ; 

The principle of surprise is to strike the enemy at a time and/or place 
and in a manner for which he is unprepared. Surprise is a most effective 
and powerful weapon in LIC. It psychologically affects the enemy by 
instilling fear and numbing the capacity for intelligent thought or action. 
It more than anything else requires human intelligence and a knowledge of 
the thought processes of the enemy. 

Surprise involves resourcefulness and assumes taking a calculated risk. 
Like many other principles, it is used to gain combat superiority and 
consists of . taking the initiative by striking the enemy at a time, place, or 
in a manner for which he is not prepared. It is not imperative to take, the 
enemy unaware; the basic consideration is that by the time he realizes the 
true state of affairs, it is too. late for him to react effectively. 

Security 

The principle of security is to never permit the enemy to acquire an 
unexpected advantage. A conunander seeks to prevent surprise of his own 
forces and to preserve his freedom of action through security.'' This is 
achieved through careful planning, free from penetration by enemy forces, 
and on precise, up-to-date intelligence. Successful operations rely on 
security consciousness that results in surprise achieved by detailed 
planning and rapid execution. Due to the closer working relationship 
between US and the hpst nation populations in LIC, it is particularly 
important to . emphasize security. Protection of the force from terrorism is 
also an important aspect of security. 

Timely, continuous, and accurate intelligence is used to develop 
initiatives aimed to keep the insurgent off balance politically, militarily, 
and on the defensive. Once forced to react, the enemy loses the initiative 
and security is enforced. 



Simplicity 

The principle of simplicity is to prepare clear, uncomplicated plans and 
clear, concise orders to ensure thorough understanding. Variable factors 
make even the most simple military operations difficult to execute. It Is 
essential that plans not include unnecessary complexities, and that orders 
be direct, clear, and definitive. However, total devotion to simplicity 
stifles the Imagination. 

Clearly defined objectives and policies to achieve those objectives are 
required in LIC. Policies must be simple and easily understood. Reforms 
implemented to deal with root causes of the insurgency should also follow a 
simple format. A lack of simplicity can lead to greater unplanned US 
involvement. 
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APPENDIX B 

INSURGENCY INDICATORS 

This appendix provides general indicators of incipient insurgency, 
determinates of control in insurgency, and indicators of insurgent success. 
All of these general indicators are useful in determining the appropriate US 
response to an insurgency situation. 

Indicators of Incipient Insurgency 

The concept of incipient insurgency refers to situations ranging from 
those in which subversive activity by an inchoate Insurgent group is but a 
potential threat to those in which antigovernment incidents occur frequently 
and display organization and forethought. Yet not all incipient 
insurgencies pose a serious challenge to a government. Determining which 
evolving insurgencies constitute a serious threat involves evaluating a 
range of signs associated with the development of an insurgency. 

A revolutionary group seeking to mount an insurgency must, at a minimum, 
build an organization, recruit and train people, acquire supplies, and 
broadcast beliefs and goals. It may also choose to incite riots or work 
stoppages, infiltrate the legitimate political apparatus, and engage in 
terrorism. The more numerous the signs that a group is engaging in these 
activities, and the greater the magnitude of each sign, the more serious the 
threat. Well-developed and successful insurgent groups will be organized 
and divided along functional lines. Their ideology will be well-developed, 
and their goals will be well-defined, obtainable, and will reflect 
long-range planning. 

The most alarming signs — those that almost certainly would signal the 
beginning of a serious insurgent threat --involve substantial foreign 
assistance, either from governments or experienced insurgents; extensive 
guerrilla training; the acquistion of large quantities of guerrilla 
resources; and the creation of an organization (with both a political and 
military arm) capable of substantially increasing its membership. The signs 
associated with the development of an insurgency fall within the following 
six categories: 

o Organization and recruitment. 

* Sudden departure of large numbers of young or skilled people 
for some form of training or indoctrination. 

* Defection of a noticeable number of members, especially 
leaders, from one political party or organization to a more radical party. 

* Measureable increase in ideological proselytizing in rural 

areas. 
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* Increase of visitors from proinsurgency countries or the return 

of exiles. 

* Reports of oells in urban areas* 

* Press leaks on guerrilla plans or programs to change the 

country. 



o Training . 

* Reports of people training with arms or the identification of 
nongovernment military training sites. 

* Reports of people receiving training outside the country or of 
travelers to countries sympathetic to insurgents. 

o Acquiring resources. 

* Discovery of arms and materiel caches, collections of police 
uniforms or military clothing, stockpiles of explosives. 

* Evidence of multiple thefts of weapons. 

* Evidence that a group has aocess to or has stolen special or 

sophisticated equipment. (For example, multiple thefts of amateur band 
transceivers, hand-held VHF/UHF radios, directional antennas, cassette 
recorders, calculators, typewriters, and printing presses). 

* Evidence of robberies, kidnap ransoms, narcotics income, or 

protection rackets linked to a radical group. 

o Outside support. 

* Evidence of money, training, arms, and materiel provided by 

foreign governments. 

* Evidence of assistance or cooperation with foreign insurgent 

groups. 



o Popular support. 

* Evidence that insurgents have connections with legitimate 
groups— political parties, labor unions, the church. 

* Growing media coverage in insurgent activities. 

* Evidence that the number of sympathizers is growing. (For 
example, people who are not formal members but support demonstrations). 

* Indications that the Insurgents are increasingly sensitive to 
public attitudes and reactions. 
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o Actions or use of violence. 

* Emergence of radical violence, including bombings and attacks 
against government personnel and buildings, essential utilities, symbolic 
targets, or foreign-owned properties. 

* Reports of infiltration into the government, labor unions, 
political parties . 

* Overzealous support of land reform including 
nongovernment-sponsored expropriation of land or the establishment of 
squatters’ encampments. 

* Sighting of armed people in rural areas. 

* Reports of meetings at which discussions focus on initiating 

violence. 

* Discovery of the capability to produce counterfeit documents. 

* Assassination of authority figures or religious leaders. 

* Violence in foreign countries directed against the diplomatic 
community of the country of concern. 

* Production and circulation of large quantities of radical 
propaganda . 

* Establishment of front organizations. 

Determinants of Control in Insurgency 

The ability to measure or assess who has control over an area and its 
population — the insurgents or the government — is an important element in an 
insurgency or counterinsurgency effort. Who has control is determined not 
merely by who has more guns and firepower, but primarily by who has more 
sympathizers — cadres, soldiers, tax collectors, and risk takers. Support of 
the people is vital to the survival of the insurgents who depend on them for 
food, shelter, recruits, and intelligence. The government’s challenge is to 
regain the allegiance of a population already alienated by government 
failures to address basic grievances. Poor peasants and farmers are, 
however, seldom motivated by abstractions or vague promises. Their 

willingness to provide support hinges on concrete incentives — material 
benefits or demonstrable threats. 

Three factors— attitudes, organization, and security — are critical to 
establishing control. One is best able to analyze the contest for control 
by answering several questions related to each of these factors. 
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Attitudes . Neither the government nor the insurgents can control an 
area without the sympathetic support of part of the local population, 
including at least a small core of individuals willing to undertake risks. 

o Favorable attitudes among the local populace. 

* Is the rural population highly receptive to government and 
insurgent propaganda? 

* Are acts of government repression or guerrilla terrorism 
perceived locally as indiscriminate or discriminate? 

* Do government and guerrilla combat operations have exclusively 
military goals? Or, do combat, operations consider the psychological and 
political impact on the local population? 

* Are there government and insurgent policies that the peasants 
feel are particularly unfair? 

o Ability to motivate Individuals to take risks. 

* Are local government officials and guerrilla leaders drawn 
mainly from the local residents, or are they outsiders? 

* Are civilian militias and guerrilla bands composed mainly of 
local residents, or are they outsiders? 

* What percentage of households In a community have members in 
the local civilian militia? 

Organization . The organizational capabilities exhibited by each side at 
the local level are vital to mobilizing and utilizing local resources, 
orchestrating propaganda activities, and ensuring the effectiveness of local 
security forces. 

o Ability of organizations to mobilize and organize people locally. 

* Do the villagers participate In government- or 

insurgent-sponsered civilian activities? Is participation voluntary? 

* Are local government and insurgent leaders dynamic 

personalities capable of injecting vigor into their organizations. 

o Ability of organizations to provide material benefits to 
supporters at the local level. 
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* Does membership in government or insurgent organizations 

provide an opportunity for upward mobility or eoonomio reward? 

* Do government programs or guerrilla recruitment significantly 
improve employment opportunities at the. local level? 

* Are government services perceived locally as adequate? Or, are 
there generalized complaints condemning bureaucratic incompetence, redtape, 
or corruption? 

* Is the rural population supportive of government -insurgent 

programs designed for its benefit (such as land reform, rent control, 

cooperatives, and credit)? 

o Ability of organizations to exploit local resources. 

* How successful are government officials or insurgents in 

collecting taxes and receiving services and recruits from the local 

population? 

* Do government officials or insurgent leaders Implement national 
government and insurgent directives inflexibly or do .they adapt them to 
local conditions? 

Security . It is essential that each side be capable of . protecting its 
local political apparatus, cadres, and supporters from enemy forces and 
assassins. Failure to perform this function is usually accompanied by a 
breakdown in morale and discipline, and occasionally by a complete collapse 
of one's entire organization. 

.0 Ability to protect supporters and local population. 

* Do government or guerrilla forces adequately protect local 
supporters on a 24-hour basis? 

* Do national army reaction forces respond quickly and 
effectively to reports of guerrilla attacks on local civilian militias or 
progovernment communities? 

* Do local government officials or insurgent cadres sleep in 
villages, or do they seek protection of armed camps? 

* Are national army troops or guerrillas viewed locally as 
threatening outsiders or as helpful allies? 

* Is the local militia seen as a source of protection by the 
rural population or as merely another police force? 
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' o Local military effectiveness. 

* Are local civilian militias aggressive in small-unit, day and 
night partrolling, or do they avoid contact with the enemy? 

* Do government or guerrilla forces have an effective 
intelligence network at the local level? 

* How disciplined are government or Insurgent forces in combat? 
Do they usually recover the weapons and bodies of fallen comrades before 
retreating? 

* Are local government or insurgent forces capable of executing 
coordinated attacks against nearby enemy strongpoints? 

Late-Stage Indicators of Successful Insurgencies 

An analysis of historical cases indicates that a common pattern of 
behavior and events characterizes the defeat of a government battling an 
insurgency. This pattern comprises four categories of developments: 

o Progressive withdrawal of domestic support for the government. 

o Progressive withdrawal of international support for the government. 

o Progressive loss of government control over population and 

territory. 

o Progressive loss of government coercive power. 

These categories include a total of 14 Interrelated and mutually 
reinforcing indicators of prospective Insurgent victory. Historically, the 
indicators have not appeared in any single order. Moreover, while no single 
indicator can be considered conclusive evidence of Insurgent victory, all 
indicators need not be present for government defeat to be in progress. 
While the indicators are designed to identify a progression of events 
typical of the final stages of a successful insurgency, this progression is 
not Inevitable. Effective government countermeasures can block the 
evolution of an insurgency and shift its momentum. Within the four 
categories, the Indicators are — 

o Progressive withdrawal of domestic support for the government. 

* Withdrawal of support by specific, critical segments of the 
population. 

* Growing popular perception of regime illegitimacy. 

* Popular perception of insurgents as leading nationalists. 
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* Insurgent co-optation, incorporation, or elimination of other 
major opposition groups to the government. 

o Progressive withdrawal of international support for the government. 

* Withdrawal of foreign support by specific, critical allies. - 

* Increasing international support for the insurgents. 

o Progressive loss of government control over population and 
territory. 

* Significant expansion of territory under insurgent control. 

* Escalation of guerrilla or terrorist violence. 

* Increasing Inability of government to protect supporters and 
officials from attack. 

* National economy increasingly weakened by insurgent activity, 
o Progressive loss of government coercive power. 

* Military plots or coups against the government. 

* Armed guerrilla forces multiplying in size. 

* Lack of sufficient government troops for counterinsurgency. 

* Government seriously negotiating to share power with rebels. 
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APPENDIX C 

EFFECTIVE COUNTERINSURGENCY FACTORS 

A country faces or soon may face an insurgency. Can its government wage 
a successful counterinsurgency campaign? What variables should be 
evaluated? At least 14 factors — 7 military and 7 nonmilitary — are critloal 
to a government’s counterinsurgency effort. Virtually all of these factors 
influence popular support for the government's cause. They also affect the 
government *3 ability to employ the various combinations of persuasion and 
coercion that are essential to successful counterinsurgency. 

Military Factors 

Leadership . The degree of professionalism that characterizes a 
country's military force. 

Tactics and strategy . The ability of counterinsurgent forces to employ 
the various unconventional strategies and tactics required for combating 
insurgents in the field— tactics that deeraphasize the concentration of 
forces and firepower and emphasize constant patrolling by many small, 
lightly armed units supported by larger backup forces. 

Military intelligence . The ability of the military intelligence 
apparatus to collect, analyze, and exploit quality intelligence on guerrilla 
personnel, modus operand!, and locations, not just on insurgent order of 
battle. 

Troop behavior and discipline . The quality of the relationship between 
soldiers deployed in the field and the surrounding population. 

Air and naval operations . The quality of air and naval support to the 
government's ground oounterinsurgency forces. (For example, fire support, 
reconnaissance, supply transport, medical evacuation). 

Civil-military relations . The ability of civilian authorities to 
influence military operations, especially with regard to proper 

consideration for political objectives. 

Popular militia . A government's ability to establish and maintain a 
popular militia to assist regular forces in maintaining security. 

Nonmilitary Factors 

Police operations . The ability of the police to maintain law and order 
and implement populace and resources control programs. 

Civilian intelligence . The ability of the civilian and police 
intelligence organizations to collect, coordinate, evaluate, and exploit 
intelligence on the insurgents and their political and military activities. 
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Psychological operations . The quality of a government's psychological 
warfare effort, its information and media activities, and its ability to 
promote its cause domestically and internationally. 

Unified management of oounterlnsurgenoy . The government's ability to 
establish an organizational infrastructure capable of coordinating a 
coherent counterinsurgency campaign. 

Political framework . The overall political form and appeal of the 
government and the validity of its claim that it is the legitimate 
expression of the people's aspirations and of the country's traditions and 
ethos. 

Improvement of rural conditions and administration . The ability of the 
government to Implement the programs and reforms necessary to gain popular 
acquiescence in and support for the government's efforts against the 
insurgents. 

Legal reform . The ability of the government to implement and administer 
special laws and regulations specifically designed to counter and suppress 
the insurgency. 
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APPENDIX D 

INSURGENCY ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 

1. US objectives. (Both the short-term and long-term US goals* as well 
as specific mission for which the insurgency analysis is being conducted.) 

2. Nature of society. 

a. Social* economic, political, and security conditions. (The, 
conditions that, if exploited, constitute an environment In which an , 
Insurgency may be developed. Examples include a breakdown of traditional 
social organizations ; rapidly changing economic, social, and political 
conditions; widespread poverty; or political instability.) 

b. Causes of discontent. (For example, the sudden rise in 
expectations with a simultaneous downturn in government capabilities to 
respond to the needs of sooiety, or political change that is progressing too 
slowly or too rapidly.) 

c. Issues. (Specific issues such as high unemployment, inadequate 
medical services, threats to religious traditions, or the need for land 
reform that are being focused on by the insurgent.) 

d» Groups and forces. (Segments of the population, or groups, 
holding similar views on given issues, as well as forces that have been 
organized to influence those groups (labor unions or agricultural 
organizations ) . ) 

e. Variables likely to influcence the level of violence. (The 
extent to which historical or cultural factors, such as the ambient level of 
violence in the society, are likely to have an effect. Likewise the extent 
to which established institutions, government legitimacy, or the 
government's ability to enforce its will might limit the level of violence.) 

3. Nature of insurgency. 

a. Leadership. (The identity and nature of the leadership, their 
source of support, their personal objectives, and their strengths and 
weaknesses.) 

b. Objectives. (Both the stated and unstated demands of the 
insurgents, as well as the target groups within the population toward whom 
the insurgents are directing their pleas, and against whom violence Is being 
directed .) 

c. Organization. (The structure of the insurgent organization, its 
rural and urban elements, and the relationship between the party, the armed 
element, and the mass.) 
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d. Ideology. (The ideologioal basis of the insurgent’s appeal and 
the extent to which the insurgent is likely to rely on Ideological support-) 

e. Timing. (The stage of the insurgency and the extent to which a 
rapid achievement of the objective is Important to the insurgent.) 

f. Mass support. (The extent to which the insurgent is relying on 
mass support, and the success he has had in obtaining such support.) 

g. Relationship to legitimate political process. (The extent to 

which the insurgent relies on front organizations or manipulation of the 

legitimate political process for gaining support.) 

h. Environment and geography. (The extent to which the insurgent is 

urban or rural based, the most likely areas for Insurgent bases, his use of 

LOG, and the extent to which he depends on adverse weather and terrain.) 

i. Tactics. (The role of violence in the insurgent’s strategy, the 
tactics, and methods of operation identifiable with the insurgent groups or 
factions. ) 

j. External support. (The extent to which external support is being 
provided to the insurgents and the criticality of such support.) 

4. Nature of government. 

a. National strategy. (The approach used by the government to 

prevent or defeat the insurgents, allocation of resources for that purpose, 
and the priority given those resources.) 

b. Government capability. (The extent to which the government has 
or can develop the leadership, organization, resources, and popular support 
required to defeat the Insurgent.) 

5. US response. 

a. Possible courses of action. (Alternative courses designed to 

achieve the objectives outlined in paragraph 1.) 

b. Evaluation of each course of action. (Courses of action 
evaluated in terms of their ability to achieve the objective and constraints 
on selecting a given course.) 

c. Recommendation. (The course of action that, given the 
constraints, Is most likely to achieve the objective.) 
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. ...... , APPENDIX E 

MISSION, ENEMY, TERRAIN, TROOPS, AND TIME AVAILABLE 
.. IN FOREIGN INTERNAL DEFENSE 

Mission, enemy, terrain, troops, and time available (METT-T) describes 
the factors that must be considered during the planning and execution of a 
tactical operation. The factors of METT-T are analyzed during the estimate 
of the situation, permitting organized deductions to develop courses of 
action. The difference between METT-T analysis and the estimate lies in the 
actual formulation of courses of aotion and the last three steps of the 
estimate process: analysis of courses of action, comparison of courses of 

action, and a decision. The usual factors of METT-T applied to FID are — 

Mission . The who, what, when, where, and why of the mission to be 
accomplished. Because of the nature of counterinsurgency operations, a 
specific tactical operation or campaign will be centered on applying 
counterguerrilla tactics. However, elements of intelligence operations, 
military civic action* and advisory assistance become more important to 
success. The commander's guidance for counterguerrilla operations is more 
detailed and comprehensive than for more conventional operations and must 
accommodate all operational aspects Inherent in counterinsurgency operations. 

Before receipt of a specific mission, the commander’s guidance and 
subsequent planning are based on probable missions to include supporting 
consolidation operations or conducting strike operations* as well as on the 
specific characteristics of the guerrilla, terrain, and population in the 
specific operational area. After receipt of the mission, the commander's 
guidance becomes more specific and includes the extent to which his unit 
will become involved in each of the six functional areas of FID operations. 

Enemy . Current information concerning the enemy's strength, location, 
disposition, activity, equipment, capability, and determination as to the 
enemy's probable course of action. When evaluating guerrilla capabilities 
and limitations, the commander considers — 

o National and regional origins. This should be specifically 
targeted at determining the nuances of the culture at work within insurgent 
groups. Often what appears to be a monolithic insurgent front is in fact 
seriously divided by ideological and cultural differences. 

o Organization to include effectiveness and unity of command. 

0 Strength, morale, and status of training. 

o Tactics being employed and tactical proficiency. 

o Capability to attack, defend, reinforce, withdraw, or hide. 

o Resources available. Food and water, arms, ammunition, 
demolitions, fuels, medicines* and NBC protective equipment (agents, 
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detection devices, and employment assets)} external supporting-personnel, 
material, morale, and the degree of outside support to include access to 
sanctuaries. 

o Leaders and their personalities. 

o Relations with civilian population. 

o Status of supplies. 

o Effectiveness of communications. 

o Effectiveness of intelligence and counterintelligence to include 
the extent of infiltration of host nation civil and military establishments. 

o LOC. 

o Vulnerabilities. 

Terrain (includes weather) . Information about vegetation, soil type, 
hydrology, elimatic conditions, and light data is analyzed to determine the 
impact the environment can have on current and future operations for both 
enemy and friendly operations. When evaluating the effects of terrain and 
weather on counterinsurgency operations, the commander considers — 

o Seasonal effects (to include planting and harvesting periods), 

phases of the moon, and coastal tides. Particular attention is focused on 
the effects of the weather on men, equipment, visibility, and mobility (both 
US forces and the guerrilla). 

o Suitability of terrain (to include landing zones and pickup zones) 
and road nets for tactical and logistical operations. As with weather, 
particular attention is focused on the effects of the terrain on men, 
equipment, visibility, and mobility (both US forces and the guerrilla). 

Troops . The quantity, level of training, and psychological state of 
friendly forces, to include the availability of weapons systems and critical 
equipment. The commander has a variety of combat, combat support, and 

combat service support assets at his disposal. These assets may be from US 
forces and civilian agencies, or from host nation forces and civilian 

agencies, or from a combination of all of these. 

Successful counterinsurgency operations depend upon the commander 

utilizing his available assets to maximize their strengths and minimize 
their weaknesses. To do this, the commander realistically appraises the 
capabilities and limitations of his assets and then organizes and employs 
them on suitable missions. Frequently, the commander finds he lacks assets 
which would greatly facilitate mission accomplishment. In these instances, 
he should request what he needs from his higher headquarters. If his needs 
cannot be met, he has the option of improvising a solution or doing without. 
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Because of the ROE and the need to integrate political and economic 
factors, subordinate leaders may be given limited flexibility. They will be 
required to use ingenuity and initiative to accomplish the mission. 

Time Available . The time available to plan, prepare, and execute 
operations is considered for both enemy and friendly foroes. Time is 
relative. The conditions leading to the development of the insurgency did 
not appear overnight nor will they disappear overnight. 

Historically, successful and unsuccessful counterinsurgency campaigns 
have been protracted. US. forces involved in counterinsurgency operations in 
combat roles should anticipate staying in the host nation only as long as 
required to complete their mission. Usually this will only be as long as it 
takes the host nation forces to reassume complete responsibility for the 
counterinsurgency effort. No matter how successful tactical units are 
militarily, the insurgency is not defeated until the political, economic, 
and social problems which led to it are corrected or significantly 
alleviated. This usually takes a considerable amount of time. 

In the area of tactical operations, time available for planning and 
execution varies. When planning for long-term actions, such as 
consolidation campaigns, a long lead time is necessary to permit planning in 
meticulous detail. However, when planning shorter-term actions, such as 
strike operations or offensive operations against fleeting guerrilla 
targets, planning time is usually short. 

Commanders at all levels can use the available time more efficiently by 
planning for contingency operations. Lack of hard information precludes 
planning in detail, but routine tasks common to similar missions should be 
codified in standing operating procedures (SOPs) and understood by all 
concerned. When the need arises to execute a contingency mission, the basic 
plan can be reviewed and planning expedited by making minor adjustments as 
required . 

Planning time is often extremely limited. Warning and operation orders 
are normally issued orally. In these instances, the one-third rule 
applies: the commander utilizes one-third of the available time for his own 
planning and allows two-thirds of the available time for his subordinates to 
develop their plans and issue their orders. In many cases, planning time 
will be so limited that formal planning is precluded. In these instances, 
commanders use fragmentary orders to direct their subordinates. 

These five components of METT-T facilitate an anaylsis of the 
Insurgency. (See Appendix D for an Insurgency analysis worksheet). 

There are three critical elements of the counterinsurgency environment 
which may not immediately come to mind as being covered within METT-T. 
These are the civilian population, the host nation resources, and US 
objectives. 
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The civilian population should be included in the TERRAIN portion of 
METT-T . The civilian population is a vital part of the environment in which 
counterinsurgency operations take place. Since popular support is the 
ultimate objective of a counterinsurgency campaign, the effects of the 
civilian populace upon tactical operations and the effects of the tactical 
operation oh the population must be included in the estimate and planning 
process. Paragraph 2 of the Insurgency Analysis Worksheet provides an 
excellent format for this analysis. 

Another critical component which is often omitted is the host nation 
government. The unit commander must remember that tactical operations do 
not take place in a vacuum. Tactical operations must be subordinate to and 
complementary of the programs of the host government. Host nation 
government agencies and security forces are assets to be brought to bear as 
additional combat power. Therefore, this analysis should be included as 
part of TROOPS AVAILABLE. 

The third critical element that must be clarified in the estimate 
process is US objectives in the host nation and our capability to achieve 
them. In addition to the commander fully understanding the mission of his 
unit, he must also understand US resolve. ■' This should be discussed in the 
MISSION portion of METT-T. 

METT-T is a valuable analytical tool to be used as part of the estimate 
process which can be used at all levels of conflict. As with the principles 
of war, METT-T must be applied differently to counterinsurgency. Additional 
considerations, such as those used in the Insurgency Analysis Worksheet., 
need to be emphasized when using METT-T. 
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APPENDIX F 

ARMY OPERATIONS ANNEX TO MILITARY COUNTERINSURGENCY PLAN 

(CLASSIFICATION) 



COP Y O F C OPIES 
ISSUING HEADQUARTERS 
PLACE 

DATE-TIME GROUP 
MESSAGE REFERENCE NUMBER 

Annex (Army Operations) to Military Counterinsurgency Plan. 

References : List plans, maps, charts, policy regulations, concepts, decrees 

relating to the plan. 

Time Zone Used Throughout the Plan:__ 

Task Organization: This information must be given here; in paragraph 3, 

"EXECUTION;” or in an appendix. Under this heading, give the subdivision of 
the force as appropriate. 

1 . SITUATION 

a* Insurgent F oroes . Include Information about Insurgent military 

forces, infrastructures, and support organizations that may directly affect 
counterinsurgency operations planning. Such information as unit 
identification, organizational concepts, major activities, outside support, 
leadership, morale, and political ideologies should be included. This 
paragraph will normally reference appropriate intelligence plans, annexes, 
appendixes, and estimates rather than provide details on insurgent forces 
and activities. 

b. Friendly Forces . 

(1) Military. Include Information and references about other forces 
(paramilitary, Air Force, Navy, and allied) which may directly affect the 
missions and tasks of Army forces. 

(2) Civil. Include references and information about missions and 

roles of civil agencies that may directly impact on Army operations and 
requirements. Such information as agency designations, mission and 

responsibilities, and interrelationship with Army forces should be included. 

c. Attachments and Detaohments . List here, or in an appendix, units 
attached to or detached from the Army, purpose, and effective times. 
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d. Assumptions . State assumptions used as a basis for this annex. 

2. MISSION 

Make a clear concise statement of the tasks to be accomplished to include 
who, what, where, and why. 

3. EXECUTION 

a » Concept of Operations . State the broad concept for the employment 
of Army forces in support of counterinsurgency. Conoept should be 

comprehensive to include overall objectives, priorities, and orientation of 
forces. Counterinsurgency plans at national level and for specific 
political subdivision are often phased. As a result, Army annexes in 

support of these plans are phased when appropriate. The concept of 

operations may be prepared in subparagraphs for each phase. 

b. Tasks . In subsequent separate lettered subparagraphs, the missions 
and tasks of each major element are provided. 

c. Coordinating Instructions . This is the last subparagraph of 

paragraph 3 and contains details of coordination and control applicable to 
more than one element. 

4. SERVICE SUPPORT 

This paragraph contains a statement of the combat service support 

instructions and arrangement. 

5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 

a. Command . Provide instructions about command arrangements relating 

to Army forces. Include, when appropriate, command relationships between 

Army forces and other servioe organizations, ohiefs of politloal 

subdivisions, and area coordination centers. 

b. Signal . Signal instructions may make reference to an appendix. 
Information should be provided on the integration of military, paramilitary, 
police, and civil communications. 

Acknowledgement Instructions. 

Signature of Commander 

Authentication 

Appendixes : 

1. Intelligence (omitted) 

2. Psychological Operations (omitted) - 
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3. Civil Affairs (omitted) 

4. Populace and Resources Control (omitted) 

5. Taotioal Operations (omitted) 

6. Advisory Assistance (omitted) 

DISTRIBUTION: 
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APPENDIX G 

EMPLOYMENT OF US ARMY FORCES IN 
FOREIGN INTERNAL DEFENSE 

This appendix discusses the US Army forces available and how they are used 
in a counterinsurgency environment. The organization and employment of these 
forces depends upon US national objectives, host nation counterinsurgency 
objectives, and a careful analysis of the situation. 

It should be clearly understood that all services, branches, and 
components have important roles to play in all four types of LIC. The Army 
will face the challenges of those conflicts as part of a joint team. 

Adjutant General's Corps 

The Adjutant General's Corps operates essentially the same as it does in 
other types of conflict. However, it must make adjustments to provide 
services for units and small detachments in many locations. (See 
FM 12-3-1 for doctrine.) 



Armor 

Limited road nets, heavily wooded or inundated areas, and generally rugged 
terrain usually characterize a guerrilla force area. Since these areas 
considerably restrict tank movement, large-scale employment of tanks is 
usually not possible. Routes and axes of advance must be carefully selected. 
Armor units of the counterguerrilla force will normally operate with 
infantry-heavy teams or TFs. However, in areas that permit mounted 
operations, tank-heavy teams and TFs could use the tank's firepower, mobility, 
armor protection-, and shock effect to advantage. When available, armor units 
may provide convoy escort, conduct show-of -force operations, and assist in 
base defense. 

Armored Cavalry 

Terrain permitting, armored cavalry units can be used for offensive 
operations against guerrilla forces in Phase III of an insurgency. Their 
extensive means of communications, mobility, combined-arms organization, and 
capability to perform reconnaissance and security missions permit their 
operation over relatively large areas. Armored cavalry units may be used as 
separate maneuver units or to support the offensive operations of larger 
units. Armored cavalry may require infantry augmentation in whatever 
configuration used. 

Army Aviation 

Army aviation assists ground forces to perform combat, combat support, and 
combat service support functions. Missions may be performed in support of 
host nation, US, allied, or combined forces. Air cavalry units and attack 
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helicopter units are used in offensive actions against guerrilla forces as 
separate maneuver units to support ground operations and air assault 
operations. The tactics, techniques, and procedures for offensive operations 
contained in the FM 1 -series manuals and field circulars are readily adaptable 
to counterguerrilla .operations. 

Army Medical Department 

Medical personnel play a primary role in support of national development, 
CA, PSYOP, collection of medical information, and training. Medical 
operations may be conducted independently, such as civic action, or in support 
of tactical operations. The civilian, population may be provided medical 
assistance through civic action projects and public health programs. In 
combat operations, emphasis is placed on air evacuation of patients* (See 
FM 8-series manuals for guidance.) 

Air Defense Artillery 

Air Defense Artillery can provide air defense protection for maneuver 
units and key targets such as bridges, cities, installations, and convoys. In 
addition, air defense gun units can provide ground fire for base defense, 
convoy security, and support of maneuver units. (See FM 44-series manuals for 
procedures.) 

Artillery 

In counterinsurgency operations, the tactics and techniques of 
conventional artillery operations require modification because of the frequent 
movement of guerrilla forces. However, restrictions are an important factor 
in planning artillery fire support. The commander must operate under the 
concept of minimum essential force in the counterinsurgency environment. He 
must integrate his fire support into his tactical plan in accordance with 
prevailing restrictions, but always with the understanding that he must have 
adequate fire support for likely contingencies. In many cases, this may mean 
a bare minimum of fire support for the supporting force. Normally, this will 
be based on the premise that at its greatest strength, the enemy will be 
operating at battalion-size strength. Therefore, the host artillery units 
involved in such operations should be ready to operate at battery and firing 
platoon level in order to support host nation maneuver units. 

Missions for the field artillery will normally center around consolidation 
and strike campaigns conducted by the maneuver forces. During strike 
campaigns, the tactics associated with artillery in the offense phase of a 
maneuver operation still apply. However, in emphasizing the decentralization 
of artillery during such operations, the assignment of dedicated batteries and 
firing platoons may become necessary depending on the strength and 
organization of the host nation's artillery assets. 

During consolidation campaigns, the tactics associated with the artillery 
normally shift to defense tactics. Considering the limitation of host nation 
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artillery assets* the centralization of such assets in support of host nation 
population centers and resources becomes paramount. Additionally, because of 
the increased population density in such areas, restrictive fire measures will 
become extremely important in such operations. Such fires can be used 
effectively to accomplish or support— 

o Security posts, checkpoints, roadblocks, and patrols. This may be 
done by fire plans, requests for fire, and use of ground and airborne forward 
observers. Enemy routes may be blocked by artillery fire. Field artillery 
may also provide fire support near drop zones and landing areas prior to, 
during, and immediately following an assault landing. 

o Populace and resources control operations. This may be done by 
providing illumination and other munitions for police-type cordon and search 
operations or raids. Artillery can also plan the use of illumination for 
defense against guerrilla attacks on installations such as air bases, power 
plants, communications centers, supply points, bridges, or communities. 
Planned fires may be provided to defend a convoy or tactical column. 

Chaplain 

The chaplain acts as advisor and consultant to the commander and the staff 
on all matters of religion and morals, and morale as affected by religion. He 
fosters understanding of the customs, practices, and people in the host nation 
as affected by religion. He coordinates and maintains liaison with local 
churches, indigenous religious bodies, and religious groups throughout the 
command area of responsibility. He provides unit, area, and denominational 
ministry for assigned US personnel. (See FM 16-5 for detailed guidance.) 

Chemical Corps 

The Chemical Corps provides the Army's expertise in NBC defense. It also 
can support smoke and flame operations and, when specifically authorized, 
support the use of chemical agents, including riot control, herbicide, and 
toxic agents. 



Engineers 

The Corps of Engineers can perform many counterinsurgency operations, 
missions, and tasks in addition to providing combat assistance. Units can 
construct military facilities. They are especially well-suited to provide 
advice and assistance for a wide range of military civic action projects and 
to participate in major development projects such as road construction or 
water resources. Counterguerrilla tactical operations may require vastly 
increased engineer support because of poorly developed road nets and the need 
to construct bridges, culverts, and installations. (See FM 5-series manuals 
for detailed doctrine and guidance.) 
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Finance Corps 

The Finance Corps functions include measures to reduce the disruption of 
the host nation economy by US Army payroll funds. (See FM 14-6 for guidance.) 

Infantry 

Infantry is the ideal force to conduct tacticdl operations in most 
counterinsurgency situations. The type of infantry force may vary according 
to mission, enemy and terrain, and effect on host nation objectives and 
populace. Operational and tactical objectives may dictate a variety of 
specific missions including security, training, or strikes. The versatility 
of infantry forces accommodates these missions to support US national 
interests. Infantry forces Include airborne, air assault, light infantry, and 
mechanized infantry forces. 

Airborne infantry provides an added mobility advantage over light 
infantry, mechanized or air assault infantry. The capability to conduct 
airborne operations adds tactical reach to the force commander's employment 
consideration. Airborne forces can achieve tactical surprise employed from 
areas outside the host nation. Once deployed in the operational area, 
airborne forces can operate with equal or greater mobility than the 
guerrilla. When airborne units are used as rapid reaction or strike forces, 
the following must be considered: 

o Ground alert of sufficient troop transport aircraft to airlift these 

forces. 



o Reinforcing each airborne rifle company with fire support and 
logistical support. 

o Planning for the use of Army and Air Force aircraft as well as Army 
pathfinders and/or Air Force combat control teams to mark the drop zone and 
operate communications and guidance equipment. 

o Using an aerial observer during the early stages of an airborne 
operation. In addition to his ability to adjust indirect fire, he can be used 
as an airborne communication relay. 

o Using suppressive fires on drop zones, particularly where there is 
an anti-air threat. 

Using airborne forces against guerrilla forces often dictates that the 
troops drop on extremely small drop zones. In some cases, drop zones may be 
marked by a pathfinder observer flying in an observation aircraft. The 
following measures produce effectively deployed tactical units on small drop 
zones: 



o Aircraft loaded so platoons and squads land as tactical units. 
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o Aircraft formation to provide a close drop pattern so troops can 
assemble rapidly after landing. 

Air assault .infantry embraces both the infantry force and . the helicopter 
lift assets which give this force maximum tactical mobility t° destroy, to 
outmaneuver or block guerrilla forces, to reinforce units in contact, and to 
increase the tactical commander 1 a capability to expand his area of 
operations. Air assault elements can operate at extended ranges with small 
units and reinforce with sizeable reserves, thereby keeping the , bulk of the 
fighting elements ready to destroy located enemy elements. Air assault forces 
also have the ability to achieve tactical surprise with superior, mobility. 

Detailed plans for air assault operations are prepared to cover as many 
contingencies a3 practicable. As 30 on as possible after units move into areas 
of operation, aviation unit commanders determine the location of potential 
landing areas, pickup zones, drop zones, and assembly areas throughout the 
area of operations. If possible, detailed reconnaissance is made of these 
areas to determine suitability and capability. A catalog of these areas, 
together with all other available information, assists in planning air assault 
operations J,n strike or consolidation campaigns. 

Operational control of aviation units is retained at the lowest level qf 
command commensurate with requirements that constitute full employment. Under 
normal circumstances, aircraft will be placed under operational control of the 
brigade or higher level headquarters, but may be under the infantry battalion 
for short periods of time. Aviation elements may be in an alert status within 
combat bases or at locations convenient to supported forces. When practicable, 
ground reserve forces and aviation units are positioned in the same general 
location. 

Air movement of combat forces and logistical supplies is used when air 
assets are available. During operations, supporting aircraft continue to 
deliver troops, supplies, and equipment directly to the using ground units, 
thus reducing the requirements for stocking supplies or maintaining vulnerable 
land LOCs. 

Light infantry is usually the ideal force to counter guerrilla 
activities. Light infantry units are organized, trained, and equipped to 
operate in the same environment that is favorable to guerrilla operations. By 
taking away the advantages the guerrilla gains by operating in dense, 
difficult terrain and during periods of limited visibility, light infantry is 
capable of disrupting and destroying guerrilla forces both physically and 
psychologically. 

Light infantry units operate in dispersed formation down to squad level. 
In a counterinsurgency environment, light infantry units are adept at 
patrolling, raids, ambushes, and night operations. Battalions and brigades 
conduct movements to contact, hasty attacks, deliberate attacks, pursuit, and 
exploitation operations. 
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Mechanized infantry units may operate independently or as part of a 
combined-arms team or TF. Attack and pursuit are primary roles for mechanized 
infantry when employed mounted. Mechanized infantry may be employed 
dismounted to conduct offensive and defensive operations when the situation 
dictates. Mechanized forces are susceptable to attacks by guerrillas when 
operating mounted in close terrain. Decisive results can be achieved when 
increased firepower and speed are used against larger guerrilla units in open 
terrain. 

Judge Advocate General's Corps 

Judge Advooate General's Corps personnel become greatly involved in host 
nation law and procedures. Their legal services are required in many matters 
relating to the US military relationships with the host nation. Claims, 
services are emphasized. (See FM 27-10 and AR 27-20 for guidance.) 

Military Intelligence 

Military Intelligence units participate in a wide range of intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities with host nation intelligence agencies. 
Early identification and neutralization of the insurgent leadership are 
emphasized. While signal intelligence and imagery intelligence can play an 
important role in locating and defeating insurgent groups, good human 
intelligence is the key to success in counterinsurgency. Signal security 
measures deny the insurgents Information. A Military Intelligence effort 
should precede support assistance by other US Army units to provide an 
intelligence base for their operations. Early intelligence efforts provide 
much needed information for US decisionmakers. Host nations often realize 
that intelligence support is a valuable means of US assistance. (See FM 
30-series and 34-series manuals for detailed coverage of intelligence 
doctrine. FM 32-series manuals and AR 10-53 cover security.) 

Military Police Corps 

Military Police participate in joint and combined police operations. They 
assist host nation military police, paramilitary police, or civilian police 
agencies. Populace and resources control and police intelligence are 
emphasized. Military Police can asdist in training indigenous military forces 
in law and order procedures, civil disturbance operations, and physical 
security techniques. (See FM 19-series manuals for detailed guidance.) 

Ordnance Corps 

Ordnanoe can provide ammunition, weapons, and fire control equipment 
maintenance, and ground mobility materiel maintenance support for host nation 
military forces. (See FM 9-6 and FM 29-series manuals for guidance.) 

Quartermaster Corps 

Quartermaster elements can provide logistical support and services and 
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training for host nation military forces. (See FM 29-series manuals for 
guidance. ) 

Signal Corps 

Signal Corps units can provide communications support and training to host 
nation military forces and to US advisory organizations. They can also assist 
in establishing oivil communications facilities as part of the internal 
development effort. (See FM 11-series manuals for detailed doctrine.) 

Special Operations Forces 

SOF are trained to provide advice and assistance to host nation security 
forces. In exceptional circumstances, some elements may be used to conduct 
unilateral operations or to support host nation operations. SOF are tailored 
for their unilateral missions and for those that support host nation 
operations. SOF includes 

o Special forces. 

o PSYOP. 

o CA. 

*v 

o Ranger. 

o Special operations aviation. 

The organization, mission, capabilities, and methods of operations of SOF 
are ideally suited for FID operations. To some extent, capabilities for most 
of the US Army's FID operations are found in the SOF nucleus and related units 
in the SAF. These units are well-suited to deploy MTTs and operational 
elements to provide advisory training assistance and support to Indigenous 
forces. 

SF in FID are primarily oriented toward the development and training of 
host nation military and paramilitary organizations. The purpose of this 
training is to improve the tactical proficiency of the military forces and to 
inculcate In them the idea that all types of activities must be conducted to 
diminish the credibility of the insurgents among the population. These 
activities include civic action, civil assistance, and humanitarian-type 
activities. SF provide task organized MTTs to organize, train, and advise 

host nation military and paramillty forces. The emphasis is on training host 
nation cadres who will in turn train their compatriots. 

PSYOP are an important component of a broad range of political, economic, 
social, and military activities in IDAD. In FID, PSYOP personnel and units 
support all aspects of national development programs and security force 
operations. All military operations should be evaluated in terms of their 

impact on national and regional PSYOP objectives. Both positive and negative 
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factors must be evaluated to Identify PSYOP tasks that contribute to gaining 
the support of the populace for the host government. 

The primary objective of CA support to FID is to assist host nation 
military forces In conducting activities that mobilize and motivate Its 
citizens ; to assist' their government and military forces. CA in FID may range 
from advice and assistance by a few key advisors to commitment of CA units . 
The soope of CA operations varies with the capabilities of the host government 
and Is influenced by ecohmomic, social, arid political factors. CA activities 
include support of host nation development programs, military civic action, 
support of governmental functions, prevention of civilian interference with 
military operations, community relations, and civil defense. Civic assistance 
is that aspect of CA that provides advice and assistance to foreign oivil and 
military authorities concerning the sociological, economic, and political 
aspects of civil emergency, diSOr’der, or IDAD. CA operations, coordinated 
through the country team and conducted by CA, engineer, medical, logistics, 
military police, and administrative elements, can help restore stability, 
contribute to national development, and promote support for the government. 

Ranger units are assigned strike and tactical reconnaissance missions and 
light infantry missions in support of special operations. Ranger units can be 
employed worldwide whenever US military presence or participation with a host 
nation military activity serves US interests. Such employment illustrates a 
readiness to commit forces into a threatened area or to demonstrate US 
national resolve or military power. 

Special operations aviation (SOA) in FID can provide an array of services 
for the host nation to Include transportation of civic action teams, remote 
area access, health program support, materiel movement, and advice and 
assistance to host nation military forces. SOA elements also provide Army SOF 
with short and intermediate range penetration, resupply, and extraction 
capabilities. 



Transportation Corps 

The Transportation Corps can provide mobility to host nation military 
forces. Transportation units have an excellent capability to support military 
civic aotlon projects and internal development programs. They can also train 
host nation forces. (See FM : 29-series and 55-series for general guidance on 
air and motor vehicle operations.) 
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APPENDIX H 
TRAINING 

This appendix contains information on oounter insurgency training for US 
Army and host, nation army personnel. It provides general guidance 
concerning training requirements for US security assistance personnel, 
security assistance forces, special backup forces, and general purpose 
forces preparing to participate in FID operations. It also provides 
guidance on training host nation military forces both in-country and 
out-of -country . 

TRAINING US ARMY PERSONNEL 
Assistance Personnel 

The nature of LIC operations requires the use of carefully selected, 
well-qualified, US Army personnel to meet the unique requirements that vary 
markedly in each situation. Personnel must realize that in any given 
country US policy is unique to that country’s situation. This policy, which 
is the basis of any FID operations, is formulated by the Department of State 
with advice from the DOD and other federal agencies, approved by the 
Executive, and Implemented in-country by the ambassador and the US country 
team. 

Each individual involved in FID must be personally oriented and 
motivated toward assisting the host nation and accomplishing US objectives. 
US and individual responsibility to a host nation government must be clearly 
understood. Therefore, training and educational programs should stress the 
importance of each individual's actions in influencing indigenous support of 
US and host nation government objectives. 

US personnel must understand and be tolerant of alien political, 
economic, social, religious, and cultural systems to ensure a proper 
relationship with Indigenous personnel. 

Host nation counterinsurgency programs and goals, status of forces 
agreement, and ROE must be included in continuing orientation programs for 
In-country US Army personnel. 

Individual training for US personnel who will serve in an advisory 
capacity should include military occupational specialty (MOS) proficiency, 
extensive area orientation, and language proficiency training. Formal 
training at the Defense Institute of Security Assistance Management is 
required for those involved in Security Assistance Program management. 
Additional training requirements may be specified for each position on 
personnel authorizing documents such as tables of distribution and 
allowances. 

Specifically tailored elements may be deployed to assist in resolving 
training and technical problems. 
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Security Assistance Teams 

SATs are Army personnel sent to a host nation to train foreign 
personnel. SATs may also be formed to train host nation personnel at US 
installations and facilities when equipment used for training is either 
owned or allocated for delivery to the host nation. SATs are deployed to 
conduct— • 

o Specific training which is beyond the capability of the US Army 
advisory element in-country and for which bringing the team to the country 
is more practical and economical. 

o Training associated with equipment transfers in which the 
recipient country may be assuming ownership of Military Assistance 
Program-furnished or FMS equipment, at other than a US facility. 

o In-country training surveys to determine host nation capability 
and needs if the assessment is beyond the capability of the host nation. 
Normally, training surveys are associated with equipment deliveries or 
assistance leading to self-sufficiency. 

Policy and procedures for MTT deployment are found in AR 12-15. The 
regulation also contains current policy and procedures pertaining to the 
administration of foreign training by the US Army. 

Security Assistance Forces Training 

The commander of the SAF is responsible for training all assigned and 
attached units. Before augmentation detachments are assigned to a SAF, 
personnel are normally MOS qualified. Some personnel, however, will require 
service school training in specialized courses suoh as CA, engineer, 
medical, military police, PSYOP, and intelligence. Area orientation and 
language training is a continuing requirement. 

SOF, with their UW mission, are prepared to organize, equip, train, and 
direct indigenous forces. Their knowledge of UW tactics and techniques 
makes these forces particularly effective in FID operations. Predeployment 
training of SOF should include, as a minimum, area studies, language, host 
nation counterinsurgency operations, MOS cross-training, terrorism 
counteraction, and refresher combat training for the individual soldier. 

Where possible, augmentation elements of the SAF and SOF units should be 
trained jointly in areas such as language, area orientation, refresher 
combat training, and field training exercises. 

Backup Forces 

Individual training for LIC operations requires a higher degree of 
proficiency than individual training for conventional operations because 
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more reliance is , placed on individual and small unit actions. Light 
infantry combat training is emphasized. 

Unit training objectives are to develop unit capabilities to conduct the 
major counterinsurgency activities of tactical operations, Intelligence 
operations, PSYOP, populace and resources control operations, CA, and 
advisory assistance operations. Training for unit security in operations 
against guerrilla forces is similar to rear area security operations 
training for conventional war. 

Units designated for LIC operations should begin intensified training 
immediately upon being alerted for deployment. After deployment to the host 
nation, and prior to commitment to operations, units may be given a period 
of in-country training at host nation training centers or in designated 
training bases or locations. This will assist individuals to become 
psychologically and physically acclimated to the host nation environment. 
This also allows commanders and staffs some time to coordinate and plan 
within their own command and to coordinate with civil and military host 
nation, US, and allied organizations with which they will be operating. 
After commitment, readiness training should be continued and stressed 
between operations, using needed improvements identified in operations as 
the basis for training. 

As soon as possible after being designated for low- intensity operations 
in a given area, commanders and staffs should determine training 
requirements by visiting the area and by using available data bases. If 
time permits, selected officers and noncommissioned officers may be sent to 
language schools and other service schools to prepare them for the mission. 
Designated support elements should be assembled as soon as possible and 
should be trained with the brigade. Supporting units should participate in 
counterguerrilla exercises with the brigade. 

General Purpose Forces 

Preparing general purpose forces for employment in low-intensity 
operations involves training in the primary areas of tactical operations, 
intelligence operations, PSYOP, populaoe and resources control, CA, and 
advisory assistance operations. Combat units require intensive training in 
counterguerrilla operations to combat guerrilla tactical forces. 

To obtain optimum results during training, units engaged in 
counterguerrilla operations training should be tailored or modified prior to 
each exercise. For example, vehicles may be withdrawn from the units to 
emphasize reliance on foot mobility and aviation support. Weapons, 
ammunition, and equipment required for operations are continuously 
assessed. Emphasis is placed on determining the essential load the 
individual and unit must carry and still maintain required foot mobility. 
Unit SOPs are developed stipulating the specific amounts and types of 
rations, clothing, equipment, and ammunition to be carried by each 
individual. An increase in the Individual or unit loads seriously reduces 
the ability to move and fight. 
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Combat forces use Amy aviation extensively and must be trained to fully 
utilize it as a normal jneans of combat support. All units, from battalions 
to rifle squads, are trained to participate in air assault operations . as a 
routine method of employment for ground operations. SOPs are developed for 
loading and tactioal deployment from all available types of Army aircraft. 
Units should be supportable with any mix of available aircraft and with 
minimum time lost in reorganizing the force so that aircraft furnished can 
accommodate it. Particular attention must be given to — 

o Safety, both ground and in flight. 

o Characteristics, capabilities, and limitations of Amy aircraft, 
o Techniques of loading and unloading, 
o Techniques of stowing and transporting equipment, 
o Aircraft guidance techniques. 

o Employment of aircraft guidance equipment and navigational aids. 

o Aerial resupply techniques, to include procedures for packaging 
equipment . 

Unit esprit is developed by regularly training units in widely separate 
areas and on special task assignments that require maximum individual and 
unit endurance. 

Immediate action drills are essential to most counterguerrilla 
operations conducted by small units. Their actions will often be in rapid 
reaction to guerrilla activities. In many cases, speed is more essential 
than a detailed reconnaissance of the area, development of detailed 
estimates of the situation, or Issuance of detailed orders. Therefore, 
small units must be conditioned to react according to an SOP, often 
practiced in training, i m mediately after contact. Battle drills are 
excellent examples of training In basic movements. Alerts should be 
practiced at various times throughout the training program to condition 
personnel to react swiftly to urgent situations. The use of small arms 
against a surprise air attack should be included. 

Proficiency in the following areas should be stressed: 
o Exploitation of local intelligence sources. 

o Use of small unit mobile patrol bases for extensive ground 
patrolling. 

o Reconnaissance- in-force operations, 
o Continuous operations against guerrilla forces. 
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o Raids* ambushes, Gordon and search, encirclement, and sweeps. 

o Movement to contact, hasty attacks, and deliberate attacks. . • 

o Perimeter defense. 

Training Factors . : 

The duration of the training program depends on many faotors, including 
previous related training. In general, the field training should be 
conducted from a tactical operational base and should involve continuous 
operations. Appropriate size units should be trained to use guerrilla 
warfare tactics being employed by the insurgent, to include his 
communications and supply methods, so that they oan aet as opposing forces 
during field training. The use of the insurgent’s language, clothing, and 
equipment will add to the realism. 

The following factors should be considered in planning training programs 
and field exercises: 

o Proficiency of individuals and units ■■ not only in tactical 
operations but also in other skills which are required in counterinsurgency 
operations and which involve aspects of intelligence operations, PSYOP, 
populace and resources control operations, CA, and advisory assistance 
operations. Varied missions and limited resources require that individuals 
and units be cross-trained so they oan perform effectively in any or all of 
these activities. 

o Tactical operations against an enemy not oriented on holding 

terrain features except for temporary tactical advantage. 

o Command, control, communication, and logistical problems, to 

include medical, treatment- and evacuation, that stress decentralized 
operations over large areas. 

o Cooperation with other intelligence agencies, both US and host 
nation, should be played in training exercises. 

o Conduct of military civic action, particularly surveying needs ana 
planning. Unit resources must be realistically assessed with the unit's 
primary mission in mind. 

o Employment of supporting CA and PSYOP units, and the conduct of 
psychological and CA operations. 

o Employment of unit resources In local advisory assistance. 

o Employment of the unit to assist in populace and resources control 
operations . 
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o Area orientation, to include national characteristics such as 
social, economic, and political aspects of the host nation or area of 
employment. 

o Orientation on the terrain, climate, and unusual health 

requirements. 

o Ability to Integrate staff augmentation elements, such as 

Intelligence, CA, and PSYOP staff personnel, into unit staffs through 
battalion level. 

o Frequent use of deception at lower unit levels. 

o Use of interpreters. 



Leadership 

Small unit leadership is stressed. During counterguerrilla operations, 
in rapidly changing circumstances, the small unit leader must be able to 
plan and execute operations with little guidance. Training should prepare 
small unit leaders to immediately assume a higher command. Education of all 
leaders should ensure the knowledge of the unique requirements of LIC. 

Small unit leaders are trained in procedures for requesting and 
adjusting mortar and artillery fires and for requesting aerial fire support. 

Training should include orientation of direction in difficult terrain. 

Responsibility for the mission readiness and health and welfare of 
subordinates is a continuous part of training. 

Night Operations Training 

Effective operations during hours of darkness are essential in 
counterguerrilla operations. The basic ingredient of successful night 
operations, offensive or defensive , is the confidence of the individual 
soldier in his ability and his equipment in the night environment. This 
'onfidence stems from detailed planning and painstaking, successful training. 

Training programs which devote from one-third to one-half of the total 
training time to night operations provide troops and units with the 
necessary knowledge, confidence, and skill that they need for night combat. 
The key to successful night operations is to schedule training that Includes 
transition of operations from day to night and visa versa. This is 

scheduled on an uninterrupted tactical exercise. Further, the scope of 
night operations should include all aspects of operations. Tactical 
operations involving night movement by the various means which may be used 
in the operational area should be stressed. 
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Areas of emphasis in night training are — 
o Techniques of fire during darkness. 
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o Individual weapons .firing under all conditions of natural light 
and artificial illumination. 

o Night relief procedures at small unit levels. 

o Night movement and security at halts. 

o Individual and unit light and noise discipline. 

o Individual proficiency in land navigation at night. 

o Use of detection devioes in offensive and defensive night 
operations. 

o Night live fire exercise for squads and platoons, 
o Indirect fire support of night operations, 
o Night operations with aviation to include fire support, 
o Night aerial delivery. 

o Use of aerial sensors and surveillance at night. 

Individual Training 

Training of the Individual emphasizes physical and mental conditioning 
and acclimation to the operational environment. This includes tactics and 
techniques of guerrilla operations and orientation on the nature of the 

motivation, operations, and objectives of Insurgent movements. 

Cross-training of personnel is required in all types of weapons, 
communication, and other equipment and skills found in the unit, because 
counterguerrilla operations can require the employment of small, 

self-sufficient units. The loss of personnel should never cause crew-served 
weapons, communications equipment, or essential skills to be ineffective 

because of a lack of fully trained personnel. Personnel are also trained In 
the use of nonorganic equipment such as shotguns and hand-held automatic 
weapons, boats, the light mortar and the heavy mortar, and indigenous 
civilian-type equipment to include weapons and vehioles. The enemy may 

employ blologioal and chemical agents. 

Physical conditioning strives to exceed the foot mobility and endurance 
of the enemy. Training exercises are planned and conducted to enhance the 
physical endurance of unit personnel. This conditions the troops to 

mentally accept the concept of continuous offensive operations to the limits 
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of physical stamina. Emphasis is placed on foot marches, to include speed 
marches, and oorabatives, to include hand to hand combat and bayonet drill. 
Survival, escape, resistance, and evasion training should' include field 
exercises. Water survival training and prevention of immersion, heat, or 
cold injuries should be incorporated when required fbr the area of 
operations. : i - 

Field Training Exercises 

Battalions and brigades oonduct extensive field training exercises. 
Counterinsurgency field operations should be long-term with an interplay of 
tactical operations, populace and resources control operations, PSYOP, 
intelligence operations, and CA to include military civic action. This 
requires that situations Include overall counterinsurgency operations and 
each tactical exercise be varied to interplay with all possible aspects. 

Guerrilla tactical force representation must be played realistically 
during the exercise. The guerrilla plan of action must be detailed, 
supervised, and purposeful. The use of an opposing force operating at 
random throughout the area, making contact with the player unit at will, 
serves no useful training purpose and frustrates the Intelligence effort. 

Civilian populations whioh oan be expected in an area of operations must 
be represented adequately in training. This is necessary in all tactical 
exercises emphasizing CA, PSYOP, intelligence, and populace and resources 
control. 

Maintenance and its supervision are stressed during training exercises. 
Emphasis is placed on maintaining weapons and equipment in operational 
condition at all times. 

Subjects for Integrated Training 

Much of the training presented in the individual and small unit combat 
training programs for general purpose forces is also applicable in training 
for combat against guerrilla forces. The fundamentals presented in combat 
training of the individual soldier and patrolling must continuously be 
stressed. Mastering these fundamentals oan be worked on by proper design of 
training exercises. 

Following are Subjects In which counterguerrilla training can be 
integrated into individual trainings 

Patrolling . Organization, missions, and tactics of counterguerrilla 
patrols. Stress ability to move silently, avoid detection, track guerrilla 
forces, and use available oover and concealment. Quick fire rifle 
marksmanship and instinctive aiming techniques for close quarter engagements 
should be stressed. 

Guard duty . Develop security consciousness against infiltration and 
guerrilla actions. Emphasize the need for alertness and defense against 
surprise attack. Include the use of night observation devices and sensors. 
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Intelligence training . Stress the need for continuous and accurate 
reporting of information and the need for rapid transmission of information 
on guerrilla activity. 

Field sanitation, personal hygiene, first aid, and evacuation . Stress 
the need for proper health measures, and self aid, buddy aid, evacuation 
methods, and request procedures for aeromedical evacuation. 

Following are subjects suitable for integration into unit training: 

Patrolling and squad tactical training . Include training in 
countermeasures against infiltrators; and measures to detect, evade, or 
counter ambushes. Stress need for effective small unit leadership and 
aggressiveness after guerrilla forces have been encountered. 

Crew-served weapons training . Stress security of crew-served weapons. 
Cross-train on other weapons which may be used. 

Communications . Cover communications operations to include 
communications security and the use of all means of communications. Stress 
that communications are a primary guerrilla target. Include training in 
operation of radio 3 ets. Instruct on operation of each new item of radio 
equipment to be used. The usefulness of field expedient antennas must be 
stressed and sufficient instruction given to ensure their effectiveness when 
used. 



Field fortification training . Stress improvised obstacles to include 
sharpened stakes, pits, and use of nails in making foot traps. Cover 
preparation of weapons positions. Cover improvised types of mines and 
booby traps and other explosive devises used by insurgents. 

Concealment and camouflage . Emphasise use of concealment and camouflage 
to deceive guerrillas as to the location of forces, patrol bases, and combat 
bases. Discuss guerrilla techniques of concealment and camouflage. 

Squad, section, and platoon tactical exercises and ranger training . 
Incorporate the conduct of raids and ambushes on guerrilla foroes. Stress 
tactics and techniques employed by small units in offensive and defensive 
operations against guerrilla force infiltrators. Emphasize security, 
intelligence, communications, and the use of aggressive actions when 
contacting guerrilla elements. 

Combined arms training . Instruct on the capabilities, optimum roles, 
and techniques of employment of armor, artillery, aviation, engineers, and 
infantry. Emphasize close coordination between all tactical elements. This 
training should stress the capability of armor, particularly armored cavalry 
units, to cover large trafficable areas and to perform reconnaissance and 
security missions. Air assault and the use of air cavalry are included. 

First aid and evacuation . Integrate first aid training including care 
of wounds, snakebites, cardiovascular pulmonary resuscitation (CPR), manual 
evacuation carries, and use of improvised splints and litters. 
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Joint and combined training . Stress the concepts, techniques, and 
procedures required to coordinate the activities of units with military and 
civilian activities within US, host nation, and allied units and agencies. 

Terrorism counteraction . Emphasize antiterrorist defense and security 
measures. 

TRAINING HOST NATION PERSONNEL 

In general, those skills, concepts, and procedures for FID which are 
taught to US forces are also applicable to host nation forces for IDAD. 
Training emphasis varies according to the host nation's requirement, force 
composition, and US-host nation agreements. 

The US Army provides out -of -country training to military personnel of 
selected countries under either FMS or under the IMET program. AR 12-15 
contains policies and procedures pertaining to the administration of foreign 
training by the US Army. -- 



Training Programs 

Training assistance for host nation forces is usually the result of an 
agreement negotiated between US and host nation officials at the national 
level. This agreement provides the framework for who, when, where, how, and 
how many. 

The training to be conducted depends on the situation and varies 
considerably. Training assistance may be provided existing military 
personnel, new military personnel, and civilian paramilitary forces. 

Host Nation Counterpart Personnel 

The goal of US assistance should be to train host nation personnel to 
conduct the training. Therefore, it is essential that host nation 
counterpart personnel be present with US trainers. These counterparts 
should be responsible for conducting the instruction and training with 
guidance from US personnel. Initially, however, US personnel may present 
some of the instruction with host nation assistance, to include interpreters 
if necessary. Time permitting, it may be best to train a cadre for use as 
instructors. This provides a long-term benefit as opposed to a quick-fix 
solution. 

Training Topics 

Following is a list of topics that should be considered when organizing 
a training program for counterinsurgency. Subjects included and the time 
devoted to each will depend upon the mission of the forces being trained and 
time available. 
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Weapons training 



o Individual weapons qualification, 
o Individual weapons familiarization, 
o Crew-served weapons qualification, 
o Crew-served weapons familiarization, 
o Use of grenades, 
o Night firing. 

o Care of weapons and ammunition. 

Tactics and procedures , 
o Insurgent tactics, 
o ROE . 

o Alarm and alert systems, 
o Arm and hand signals. 

o Use of fortifications to include expedients 
o Mines and booby traps, 
o Fire and movement, 
o Unit formations and movement, 
o Unit in the attack, 
o Unit in the defense, 
o Ambushes, 
o Patrolling, 
o Raids, 
o Searches, 
o Fire support, 
o Air support . 
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o Security of populated areas, 
o Military operations in urban terrain. 

General subjects . 

o Map reading and land navigation, 
o First aid and hygiene. 

o Radio, telephone, messenger, visual, and sound communications, 
o Physical training, 
o Military courtesy and discipline. 

o Reporting information. , 

o Supply eoonomy and maintenance, 
o Use of cover and concealment, 
o Camouflage. 

o Defense against biological and ohemlcal agents. 

Advanced subjects . 

o Air assault operations. 

o Convoy movements to include vehicle preparation, 
o Intelligence, 
o PSYOP. 

o Populace and resources oontrol. 
o CA to include military civic action. 
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GLOSSARY > 

Terras ,atjd definitions P 

antiterrorism — Defensive measures used to reduce the yulnerafc±M^;V®# _ 
individuals and property to terrorism. 

" ■ : b.\!’ ‘ s ^ ;N ' 

border operations— Operations designed to deny infiltration or exfiltration 
of insurgent personnel and materiel across international boundaries. 

campaign — In counter insurgency operations a sepias of related; government - • 

operations aimed to accomplish a common objective, normally within a given 
time and space. •'••• S't • rv'. / v ; ■ 

civil war — An internal conflict which meats the following criteria s : 1 . The 
insurgents ocoupy and control territory. 2. The insurgents have a 
functioning government. 3. Other states offer some type of recognition to 
the insurgent government and define their attitude toward the conflict. 

4. The insurgents have armed forces which are commanded by a person ;; 
responsible for their actions, carry their arms openly, wear a distinctive 
emblem, and conduct their operations in accordance with the laws of war. 

5. A state of general hostilities accompanied by a military confrontation 

of major proportions is taking place. , 

consolidation campaign — A pampaign organized in priority areas as. an 

interdepartmental civil -military effort. Normally conducted at the state 
level, this operation integrates counterinsurgency programs designed to 
establish, maintain, or restore host nation governmental control of the 
population and the area and to provide an environment within,' which the 
economic, political, and social activities of the population can be pursued 
and improved. . .^y,, .■ . , v r::: ' ■■ ■ ' : 

counterinsurgency — Those military, paramilitary, political, economic, - 

psychological, and civil actions taken to defet subversive insurgency. 

counterterrorism — Offensive measures taken to prevent, alter, and respond to 
terrorism. .. ^ -p p""‘ 

country analysis and strategy paper— A document prepared annually by the US 
country team in each Latin American country. It provides the general 
policy framework for activities of all US Government agencies with respect 
to the country in question. 
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developing nation — (sometimes referred to as a "less developed country")— A 

nation that is progressing beyond a traditional society and is experiencing 
the turbulent process of economic, social, military, political, and 
psychological change, 

economic support fund (formerly security supporting assistance) — Funds used to 
finance imports of commodities, capital, or technical assistance provided 
either on a grant or loan basis in accordance with terms of a bilateral 
agreement; counterpart funds thereby generated may be used as budgeting 
support. Most of these funds are used to enable a recipient to devote more 
of its own resources to defense and security purposes than it otherwise 
could without serious economic or political consequences. 

foreign assistance — Ranges from the sale of military equipment to donations of 
food and medical supplies to aid survivors of natural and man-made 
disasters. US assistance may be categorized in terms of three major 
functions — development assistance, humanitarian assistance, and security 
assistance . 

foreign internal defense — Participation by civilian and military agencies of a 
government in any of the action programs taken by another government to 
free and protect its society from subversion, lawlessness, and insurgency. 

host nation— A nation in which representatives or organizations of another 
state are present because of government invitation or international 
agreement . 

institutional development— Developing patterns of cooperation among people. The 
process of integrating the citizens of a nation into a cohesive social 
fabric that enables people to work in concert to achieve social, economic, 
psychological, and political goals. 

insurgency — An organized movement aimed at the overthrow of a constituted 
government through use of subversion and armed conflict. 

integrated assessment of security assistance (IASA) — Submitted by country teams 
to Department of State, DOD, JCS, and the Commanders in Chief. Describes 
the situation and security assistance activities for the country concerned. 

internal defense and development (IDAD) — The full range of measures taken by a 
nation to promote its growth and protect itself from subversion, 
lawlessness, and insurgency. 

low-intensity conflict — A limited political-military struggle to achieve 

political, military, social, economic, and psychological objectives. It is 
often protracted and ranges from diplomatic, economic, and phychosocial 
pressures through terrorism to Insurgent war. Low-intensity conflict is 
generally characterized by constraints on the geographic area, weaponry, 
tactics, and level of violence. 
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military assistance advisory group (MAAG) — As used in this manual, encompasses 
joint US military advisory groups, military missions, military advisory 
groups, US military groups, and US military representatives exercising 
responsibility at the government level for security assistance and other 
related DOD matters with the host nations to which they are accredited. 
Defense attaches are included when specifically designated. 

military assistance program (MAP) — That portion of the US security assistance 
authorized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
provides defense articles and services to recipients on a nonreimbursable 
(grant) basis. 

military civic action — The use of preponderantly indigenous military forces on 
projects useful to the local population at all levels in such fields as 
education, training, public works, agriculture, transportation, 
communications, health, sanitation, and others contributing to economic and 
social development, which would also serve to improve the standing of the 
military forces with the population. 

mobilization — The act of preparing for war or other emergencies through 

assembling and organizing national resources. Mobilization includes all 
activities to motivate and organize the populace in support of the 
government through counterinsurgency programs, as well as activities to 
protect the populace from insurgent actions. 

national coordination center (area coordination center) — A composite 

organization to include representatives of local military, paramilitary, 
and other governmental agencies responsible for planning and coordinating 
counterinsurgency operations. 

paramilitary forces — Forces or groups which are distinct from the regular armed 
forces of any country, but resembling them in organization, equipment, 
training, or mission. 

remote area operations— Government operations undertaken in contested areas to 
establish host nation strongholds. These areas may be populated by ethnic, 
religious, or other isolated minority groups; however, remote area 
operations may be conducted in areas devoid of civilian population in which 
insurgent forces have established training areas, rest areas, logistical 
facilities, or command posts. The remote area tactical force should be 
composed mainly of personnel indigenous to the operational area. 

resource management— The process of efficient acquisition, allocation, and 
use of resources (manpower, money, materials, and services) in order to 
effectively accomplish assigned missions. The process is cyclic and 
Includes planning, programming, distribution, usage, accounting, 
reprogramming, and redistribution. 
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security assistance — All activities of the US Government carried out under the 
authority of the Foreign Assistance Act or Foreign Military Sales Act or 
related appropriation acts and other related authorities. 

security assistance force (SAF) — A specially trained,' area-oriented, partially 
language-qualified, ready force available to the commander of a unified 
command for the support of operations in situations short of open < 
hostilities and in limited and general war, SAF organizations may vary in 
size and capabilities according to theater requirements. 

strike campaign — Combat operations in zones under insurgent control or in 

contested zones. They are targeted against insurgent tactical forces and 
bases outside areas of government control. Other internal defense 
activities may support tactical forces during combat operations. Strike 
forces normally do not remain in the area of operations after mission 
accomplishment. 

terrorism counteraction — Those actions taken to counter the terrorist threat, 
including antiterrorism. ’ ‘ 

urban area operations— Counterinsurgency operations in an urban environment 
characterized by close coordination between the armed forces, police 
forces, paramilitary forces, and other security forces for the protection 
of critical installations and control of subversive activities. 
Counterinsurgency operations in an urban area also may be part of a 
consolidation campaign or a continuing effort not specifically designated 
as a campaign. 
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dir 

DOD 

DOJ 

DSAA 

EEFI 

elm 

EOD 

EW 

ESF 

FAA 

FBI 

FID 

FMS 

FORSCOM 

HHC 

HQ 

IASA 

IDAD 

IDCA 

IMET 

Intel 

JCS 

LIC 

LOC 



director 

Department of Defense 
Department of Justice ■' ' 

Defense Security Assistance Agency 
essential elements of friendly information 
element * 

explosive ordnance disposal 
electronic warfare -■ >v . 

Economic Support Fund 
Federal Aviation Administration 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
foreign internal defense 
foreign military sales 
US Army Forces Command 
headquarters, headquarters oompany 
headquarters 

integrated assessment of security assistance 

internal defense and development 

International Development Cooperation Agency 

international military education and training 

intelligence 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

low-intensity conflict 

lines of communication 
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log 


logistics 




LOI 


letter of instruction 




MAAG 


military assistance advisory group 




malnt 


maintenance 




MAP 


Military Assistance Program 




med 


medical 




METT-T 


mission, enemy, terrain, troops, and time available 




MFO 


multinational forces and observers 




MOS 


military occupational specialty 




MP 


military police 




MPC 


military peacekeeping command 




MTT 


mobile training team 




NATO 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 




NBC 


nuclear, biological, chemical 




NCA 


National Command Authorities 




OCONUS 


outside continental United States 




op 


operations 




OPSEC 


operations security 




pit 


platoon 




POC 


point of contact 




PSYOP 


psychological operations 




ROE 


rules of engagement 




SAP 


security assistance force 




SAO 


secruity assistance organization 




SAT 


security assistance team 




sec 


section 
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SF 


Special Forces 


SFG 


special forces group 


slg 


signal 


SOA 


special operations aviation 


SOF 


special operations forces 


SOP 


standing operating procedure 


spt 


support 


SVC 


service 


TAT 


technical assistance team 


TAFT 


technical assistance field team 


TF 


task f oroe 


TOR 


terms of reference 


UN 


United Nations 


UNFICYP 


United Nation Forces in Cyprus 


US 


United States 


USIA 


US Information Agency 


USIS 


US Information Service 


uw 


unconventional warfare 
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